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The  bangs  of  summer 

Legislative  gun  battles  have  their  day, 
as  Texas  & Connecticut  take  action 
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The  approach  of  summer  has 
brought  an  increase  in  gun  battles  — 
not  only  between  rival  drug  dealers  or 
gang  members  fighting  over  turf,  but  in 
statehouses,  where  gun-control  meas- 
ures are  being  hotly  contested. 

In  two  states  this  month,  Connecti- 
cut and  Texas,  those  who  favor  meas- 
ures to  control  the  proliferation  of  fire- 
arms emerged  victorious. 

Connecticut  joined  California  and 
New  Jersey  as  the  only  states  to  enact  a 
ban  on  assault  weapons,  when  Gov 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  signed  a land- 
mark bill  June  8 that  bars  the  sale  of  30 
types  of  military-style,  semiautomatic 
weapons  that  police  say  are  the  guns  of 
choice  among  drug  dealers.  Weicker's 
action  came  just  days  after  Gov.  Ann 
Richards  of  Texas  vetoed  a bill  calling 
for  a statewide  referendum  on  the  right 
to  carry  concealed  handguns. 

“This  is  a vote  for  our  children  and 
against  the  NRA,"  said  Weicker,  refer- 


More  than  half  of  all  Americans 
favor  some  form  of  gun  control,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  survey,  with  90 
percent  supporting  a waiting  period  for 
the  sale  on  handguns  purchases. 

The  survey,  released  June  3 by  Louis 
Harris  of  LH  Research  Inc.,  also  shows 
— reportedly  for  the  first  time  — wide 
support  for  an  outright  ban  on  hand- 
guns. 

Harris  said  the  overall  findings  show 
that  the  public’s  attitudes  toward  gun 
control  have  undergone  a “sea  change." 

Researchers  believe  that  the  survey 
results,  which  show  that  an  alarming 
number  of  Americans  have  been 
touched  by  gun  violence,  indicate  an 
increasing  perception  of  gun  violence 
and  gun  control  in  the  United  States  as 
a public  health  rather  than  crime  pre- 
vention issue.  It  found  that  a significant 
number  of  Americans  know  a child 
who  has  been  injured  or  killed  by  guns. 


ring  to  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
the  nation's  most  powerful  gun  lobby. 
“This  New  England  state  very  much 
has  its  head  screwed  on  straight  and  its 
priorities  in  order.” 

A self-described  “gun-owning 
sportsman,"  Weicker  belittled  argu- 
ments that  the  rapid-fire  weapons  are 
favorites  among  hunters.  “As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  if  you  can’t  hit  it  with  one  or 
two  shots,  you  shouldn’t  be  out  there," 
he  said. 

The  Connecticut  bill  was  approved 
by  the  state  Senate  after  weeks  of  legis- 
lative wrangling,  including  numerous 
votes  that  nearly  killed  the  measure, 
and  one  of  the  most  intensive  lobbying 
efforts  organized  by  the  NRA,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  phones  calls  to  legis- 
lators. Senator  George  C.  Jepsen,  one 
of  the  bill’s  chief  sponsors,  said  that  by 
his  count,  the  bill  passed  seven  times  by 
a one-vote  margin  during  the  time  it 
was  being  considered  in  the  Senate  and 


The  Harris  findings  come  three 
months  after  a USA  Today/CNN/Gal- 
lup Poll  survey  also  found  increasing 
support  for  gun  control  measures,  even 
among  gun  owners  who,  historically, 
have  been  among  the  most  vociferous 
opponents  of  firearms  restrictions. 

By  a ratio  of  52  to  43,  the  1,250 
adults  polled  by  Hams  support  a Fed- 
eral ban  on  handguns.  Among  women, 
6 1 percent  favored  such  a ban,  as  did  42 
percent  of  the  men  surveyed.  A 1991 
Gallup  poll  showed  about  4 1 percent  of 
Americans  favored  an  outright  ban  on 
handguns. 

The  Harris  survey  found  that  almost 
nine  out  of  10  Americans  support  the 
Brady  Bill,  which  calls  for  a Federally 
mandated,  five-day  waiting  period 
before  the  purchase  of  a handgun  to 
allow  police  to  conduct  a background 
check  of  the  buyer.  The  measure,  which 
has  repeatedly  failed  to  win  Congres- 


its  various  committees. 

“I’m  still  a little  bit  in  shock, 
frankly,"  Jepsen  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “I*  ve  never  seen  a bill  face  those 
kinds  of  odds  and  make  it.  Everything 
that  could  derail  this  bill  had  a shot  at  it. 
The  only  reason  we  won  was  that  the 
public  is  fed  up  with  gun  violence.” 

The  debate  on  the  bill  continued 
right  down  to  the  wire,  finally  winning 
approval  with  just  one  day  left  in  the 
legislative  session.  The  last  roadblock 
to  passage  was  a provision  to  include 
among  the  banned  weapons  the  Spotter, 
a semiautomatic  rifle  produced  by  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  and  patterned 
after  the  M- 16  military  rifle.  The  com- 
pany, which  employs  about  1,000 
Hartford-area  residents,  is  owned  in 
part  by  the  state  employee  pension  fund. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote,  Colt  employ- 
ees packed  the  Senate  chamber  gallery 
anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome.  Sena- 
tor Thirman  L.  Milner,  who  seemed 


sional  approval  since  its  introduction  in 
the  late  1980’s,  is  named  after  James  S 
Brady,  the  White  House  press  secretary 
who  was  shot  in  the  head  during  the 
1981  assassination  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Harris  study,  conducted  under 
a grant  from  the  Chicago-based  Joyce 
Foundation  for  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health,  indicates  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  have  been 
touched  by  gun-related  tragedies,  par- 
ticularly shooting  incidents  involving 
children. 

One  of  out  five  of  the  1 ,250  adults 
surveyed  knows  a child  who  had  been 
shot  by  another  child,  while  another  1 2 
percent  know  a child  who  had  shot 
himself  accidentally.  Three-quarters  of 
adults  surveyed  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment that  “young  people’s  safety  is 
endangered  by  there  being  so  many 
guns  around  these  days." 


undecided  about  which  way  to  go,  fi- 
nally threw  his  support  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  Colt  weapon  in  the  bill  — 
but  not  before  looking  up  at  the  Colt 
workers  and  assuring  them  that  regard- 
less of  his  action,  he  still  believed  in  his 
heart  that  their  gun  was  not  an  assault 
weapon. 

At  that  point,  the  vote  stood  at  1 8- 
18.  Lieut.  Gov.  Eunice  S.  Groark  cast 
the  tie-breaking  vote  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  An  hour  and  a half  later,  the 
measure  was  signed  by  Weicker. 

Some  observers  said  that  the  Con- 
necticut law  — passed  in  a state  that  is 
home  not  only  to  Colt  but  to  Reming- 
ton, another  leading  firearms  producer 
— sends  a message  to  the  NRA  that  its 
powerful  influence  over  lawmakers  may 
be  waning  as  public  support  for  gun 
control  grows.  “The  symbolism  on  both 
sides  exceeds  the  substance,"  said 
Senator  Kevin  B.  Sullivan,  who  said 
Continued  on  Page  9 


More  than  four  of  every  five  adults 
surveyed  felt  that  the  easy  availability 
of  guns  and  their  sheer  numbers  con- 
tributed to  an  atmosphere  that  threatens 
the  safety  of  children.  That  finding 
comes  amid  increasing  media  attention 
to  the  problem  of  gunplay  and  shoot- 
ings among  youths,  and  Government 
statistics  that  show  a sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  people  killed  by 
guns  in  recent  years. 

According  to  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  nearly  5,000  people 
under  the  age  of  19  were  killed  by 
firearms,  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally, in  1990.  From  1985  to  1990, 
the  numbers  of  gun-related  deaths 
among  youths  ages  15- 19  jumped  from 
13.3  per  100,000  people  to  23.5  per 
100,000.  The  Justice  Department  esi- 
mates  that  100,000  children  take  guns 
to  school  each  day,  while  160,000  stu- 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Polls  find  broad  public  support  for  tougher 
controls  on  handguns,  assault  weapons 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“They  kept  putting  lipstick  on  it.  They 
kept  hanging  earrings  on  it.  But  it  is  still 
a pig.” 

— Texas  Gov.  Ann  Richards,  on  vetoing  a controversial  bill 
calling  for  a statewide  referendum  on  the  right 
to  carry  concealed  handguns.  (9:3) 


DC  criminals  get  more  bang  for 
their  beep  — with  a .22-caliber  pager 


Police  officials  in  Washington,  D C, 
say  they  are  extremely  concerned  about 
a new  firearms  threat  that  surfaced  on 
the  streets  this  month  — a .22-caliber 
gun  that  looks  like  an  electronic  pager 
Police  seized  a so-called  “beeper 
gun”  June  5 following  a shooting  in 
Southeast  Washington,  when  a suspect 
being  questioned  by  police  acciden- 
tally dropped  what  first  appeared  to  be 
a pager.  Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas  said 
that  after  investigators  took  a closer 


look  at  the  device,  they  discovered  it  to 
be  a small-caliber  firearm. 

Thomas  said  the  weapons  are  legal 
and  are  manufactured  by  North  Ameri- 
can Arms  in  Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  De- 
signed for  close-range  firing,  the  five- 
shot  weapons  can  be  ordered  through 
catalogs. 

Sandy  Chisholm,  the  president  of 
North  American  Arms,  said  the  prod- 
uct is  marketed  as  a defensive  weapon 
for  women  and  sells  for  about  $250. 


The  gun  is  about  the  size  of  a cigarette 
pack  and  folds  into  a triangular  shape 
The  company  manufactures  about 
30,000  of  the  weapons  each  year,  which 
are  shipped  to  distributors  nationwide 
North  American  Arms’  general 
manager,  Ken  Friel.  said  the  gun  has 
been  on  the  market  for  17  years  and  is 
used  as  a backup  by  police  officers 
nationwide.  Friel  said  criminals  rarely 
use  the  mmi-revolveis,  saying  they  must 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Danbury  police 
Cap«  Andrew  J Woods  Jr.  recently 
beat  out  six  other  candidates  to  become 
the  department's  new  training  officer 
Woods,  a highly  decorated,  2 1 -year 
police  veteran,  succeeded  Capt.  Robert 
Lovell,  who  retired 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  June 
2 that  public  housing  officials  may  not 
evict  tenants  who  share  homes  with 
drug  dealers,  without  first  giving  these 
tenants  a chance  to  show  that  they  didn’t 
know  about  the  illegal  activity. 

DELAWARE  — Criminal  justice  can 
be  a rewarding  field  of  study  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Jennifer  Kaczmarczyk, 
a 20-year-old  sophomore  majonng  in 
criminal  justice  at  Delaware  Technical 
and  Community  College,  has  been  se- 
lected as  Miss  Delaware  and  will  com- 
pete in  the  Miss  America  pageant  in 
Atlantic  City,  NJ.,  this  fall  Along  with 
the  title,  Kaczmarczyk  won  at  least 
$6,200  in  scholarships 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 

City  Council  has  approved  the  first 
raises  for  police  officers  in  four  years. 
Officers  wall  get  a 6-percent  raise  on 
Oct.  1,  followed  by  a 5-percent  raise  a 
year  later. 

MAINE — A jury  has  been  empaneled 
to  hear  the  $2.5-million  suit  filed  by 
Old  Town  police  officer  Norman  Har- 
rington. who  is  charging  Old  Town  and 
its  city  manager  with  violating  his  civil 
rights  by  wrongly  implicating  him  in  a 
child  sex  ring.  Harrington  was  never 
charged  and  has  been  reinstated. 

MARYLAND  — Essex  police  Sgt 
James  Mentzer  -was  verbally  repri- 
manded and  ordered  to  forfeit  three 
days  of  leave  earlier  this  month  for 
removing  copies  of  a white  suprema- 
cist newspaper  from  local  lawns. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  state 
Department  of  Corrections'  mandatory 
tuberculosis  testing  program  has  been 
upheld  by  an  appeals  court , which  ruled 
that  officials  had  broad  authority  to  test 
inmates.  The  court  rejected  claims  by 
two  inmates  that  the  program  violated 
their  civil  rights. 

NEW  JERSEY — Newark  police  Det 
John  Sczyrek,  30.  was  shot  and  killed  at 
the  Essex  County  Courthouse  June  3. 
shortly  before  he  was  due  to  testify 
against  two  men  on  tnal  for  drug  and 
weapons  charges.  Tincsha  James,  22.  a 
clerk-typist  in  the  Superior  Court's 
probation  department,  was  charged  with 
smuggling  past  the  courthouse's  metal 
detectors  the  .357  Magnum  revolver 
that  was  used  to  kill  the  detective.  The 
alleged  gunman,  Al-Damanay  Kamau, 

25,  was  described  by  authorities  as  the 
enforcer  of  a small  drug  nng  that  oper- 
ated in  Newark  and  North  Carolina. 
Kamau  shot  and  wounded  another  offi- 
cer. Ralph  Rizzolo,  before  he  was  cap- 
tured a few  blocks  from  the  courthouse 

Acting  on  the  heels  of  a state  report 
showing  a 34-percent  nsc  in  hate  crimes 
in  1992,  Gov.  Jim  Florio  signed  a bill 
on  June  1 1 that  allows  victims  of  such 
crimes  to  sue  their  assailants  for  dam- 
ages Florio  also  announced  plans  to 


increase  the  staff  of  the  state's  Office  of 
Bias  Crime  and  Community  Relations. 

NEW  YORK  — No  departmental 
charges  will  be  filed  against  two  white 
officers  of  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Police,  who  fired  21  shots  at  Derwin 
Pannell,  a black  undercover  officer.  An 
internal  investigation  has  concluded  that 
the  white  officers,  who  believed  Pan- 
nell to  be  a mugger,  acted  properly  in 
the  incident. 

A former  state  trooper  has  been 
sentenced  to  6 to  18  years  in  prison  for 
fabricaung  evidence  in  21  criminal 
cases.  Robert  M.Lishansky,  an  1 1-year 
veteran,  had  agreed  to  the  prison  term 
in  a plea  bargain  announced  in  April. 
But  at  his  sentencing  on  June  1 1 he 
asked  the  judge  to  impose  community 
service,  arguing  that  incarceration 
would  be  a waste  of  money. 

New  York  Housing  Police  Chief 
DeForrest  Taylor  is  calling  for  the 
addition  of  1 .000  officers  to  his  2,38 1 - 
officer  force,  which  patrols  New  York 
City's  public  housing  projects.  The  city 
plans  to  add  4.685  new  cops  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  under  the  Safe  Streets. 
Safe  City  program.  Of  those,  275  will 
be  assigned  to  the  Housing  Police,  528 
to  the  Transit  Police,  and  the  balance  to 
the  city  police  force.  Taylor  maintains 
that  the  allocation  of  recruits  was  an 
arbitrary  decision  that  failed  to  take 
into  account  public  housing  needs. 

Scarsdale  police  are  finding  out  what 
their  counterparts  in  several  other  cities 
have  long  known  — that  trading  cards 
featuring  local  law  enforcers  can  help 
build  bridges  between  youths  and  po- 
lice. The  cards  feature  officers'  photos, 
titles,  short  biographies,  and  some  crime 
tips.  So  far.  nine  of  Scarsdale’s  43  offi- 
cers have  been  featured  on  the  cards, 
which  are  given  out  free  to  youngsters 
who  ask  police  for  them 

New  York  City's  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer has  concluded  that  an  epileptic 
prisoner  who  died  in  police  custody  at 
a Manhattan  hospital  on  May  25  was 
beaten  to  death  while  he  lay  face  down 
on  the  floor,  his  wrists  manacled  be- 
hind him.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hirsch  called 
the  death  of  Johnnie  Cromartie,  40. 
who  had  been  arrested  on  a gun-posses- 
sion charge,  a homicide.  Criminal  and 
internal  police  investigations  of  the 
incident  are  in  progress. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  8 ordered  a new 
trial  for  convicted  drug  dealer  William 
Martin,  ruling  that  police  had  neither 
probable  cause  nor  a warrant  to  con- 
duct a search  using  a drug-sniffing  dog. 
Police  suspicion  alone  did  not  justify 
the  search,  the  court  said. 


ALABAMA  — Sick  calls  by  inmates 
at  three  county  jails  have  reportedly 
declined  since  those  jails  began  charg- 
ing fees  of  $ 1 to  $ 10  to  see  a doctor  or 
dentist 

Harry  Goodman  Jr.,  who  lost  an  eye 
to  infection  after  sprayed  with  Mace  by 
Montgomery  County  sheriff's  deputies 


in  1992,  has  won  a $273,000  judgment 
against  the  county  and  the  product's 
manufacturer.  Dallett  Holding. 

ARKANSAS  — Three  teen-age  boys 
face  capital  murder  charges  in  the  deaths 
of  three  8-year-olds,  whose  battered 
bodies  were  found  May  6 in  a ditch  in 
West  Memphis.  Michael  Echols,  18, 
Jessie  Misskelley  Jr.,  17,  and  Charles 
Baldwin,  16.  allegedly  lured  the  three 
second-graders  — Steve  Branch,  Chris 
Byers  and  Michael  Moore  — to  a 
wooded  area  and  killed  them.  Reports 
of  ritualistic  sexual  mutilation  of  the 
victims  persist,  fueled  in  part  by  a 27- 
page  statement  Misskelley  gave  police. 

FLORIDA  — William  Lozano,  the 
Miami  police  officer  who  was  acquit- 
ted May  28  in  a second  trial  for  the 
killing  of  two  young  blackmen  in  1989, 
says  he  plans  to  seek  reinstatement  to 
active  duty  Lozano  was  suspended 
without  pay  after  being  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  1989,  but  that  verdict 
was  overturned  in  1991.  If  Lozano’s 
suspension  is  lifted,  he  stands  to  collect 
more  than  $106,000  in  back  pay. 

GEORGIA  — A program  of  sentenc- 
ing misdemeanor  offenders  to  week- 
ends at  the  Richmond  County  Jail  is 
said  to  be  saving  money  while  freeing 
beds  for  more  violent  criminals.  Two  to 
five  misdemeanants  are  jailed  from 
Friday  to  Monday  each  week,  in  a prac- 
tice that  allows  them  to  keep  their  jobs, 
support  their  families  and  pay  restitu- 
tion to  their  victims. 

Seven  sixth-graders  at  the  George- 
town Elementary  School  in  Columbus 
were  arrested  in  early  June  for  alleg- 
edly conspiring  to  kill  their  teacher  — 
because  she  was  too  strict.  The  four 
boys  and  three  girls,  who  were  released 
into  their  parents’  custody,  face  misde- 
meanor charges  of  disorderly  conduct, 
but  those  charges  may  yet  be  upgraded 
to  felony  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  murder.  Their  alleged  attempts 
to  kill  the  teacher,  Sheny  James,  began 
two  months  ago  and  included  attempted 
poisoning,  shooting,  stabbing,  and  push- 
ing her  down  a flight  of  stairs. 

MISSISSIPPI — An  18-monthunder- 
cover  investigation  of  crack  cocaine 
trafficking  ended  earlier  this  month  with 
more  than  a dozen  arrests,  including 
Holly  Springs  Police  Chief  Anthony 
Marion  and  three  other  law  enforcers 
on  extortion  charges.  Eleven  Holly 
Springs  residents  were  arrested  for 
distributing  crack. 

Donald  Leroy  Evans,  a self-pro- 
fessed serial  killer,  escaped  June  13 
from  the  Hamson  County  Jail,  where 
he  was  awaiti ng  trial  i n the  rape-murder 
of  a 10-year-old  girl.  Evans,  who  claims 
to  have  killed  72  people,  used  a home- 
made knife  to  overpower  a guard  and 
flee  along  with  two  other  inmates. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — State  offi- 
cials have  launched  a child-alert  net- 
work that  enlists  the  aid  of  170  radio 
and  TV  stations  in  the  search  for  miss- 
ing children  under  age  12. 

Solicitor  Ralph  Wilson  will  be  ex- 
cused from  the  trial  of  six  state  troopers 
charged  with  covering  up  a 1991  alco- 
hol-related traffic  accident  because  he 
may  be  called  as  a defense  witness. 
Wilson  has  asked  that  a team  of  lawyers 
from  the  state  grand  j ury  take  charge  of 
the  prosecution. 


TENNESSEE — Thomas  Huskey,  32, 
an  alleged  serial  killer  known  as  “Zoo 
Man"  because  that’s  where  police  say 
he  took  his  victims,  was  indicted  June  2 
in  the  deaths  of  four  women  last  year. 

VIRGINIA  — Convicted  cop  killer 
Wayne  DeLong,  who  was  due  to  be 
electrocuted  in  mid-July,  was  found 
dead  June  14  in  his  cell  at  the  Meck- 
lenburg Correctional  Center 


ILLINOIS  — Police  officers  in  East 
St.  Louis  called  in  sick  for  three  days 
early  this  month  to  protest  a lack  of  pay 
raises.  Mayor  Gordon  Bush  says  the 
city  has  no  money  to  provide  raises,  and 
state  police  will  provide  protection  until 
the  dispute  is  settled. 

A Federal  judge  in  Chicago  has  or- 
dered new  trials  for  three  people  con- 
victed in  a crackdown  on  the  city's 
once-powerful  El  Rukns  street  gang. 
Judge  James  Holderman  said  prosecu- 
tors withheld  from  defense  lawyers 
information  that  imprisoned  Govern- 
ment witnesses  were  using  drugs  dur- 
ing the  tnal  and  that  prosecutors  had 
interceded  with  jail  authonties  to  get 
the  witnesses  special  privileges  such  as 
conjugal  visits.  The  convictions  of  53 
other  gang  members  and  associates 
could  also  be  affected  by  the  ruling. 

INDIANA  — Video  cameras  will  be 
installed  on  school  buses  in  Kokomo  to 
help  insure  proper  conduct  by  students 
All  but  six  of  the  50  cameras  will  be 
fake,  officials  say.  The  real  cameras 
will  be  rotated  from  bus  to  bus. 

KENTUCKY  — Louisville  officials 
say  Thomas  Mudd  Jr.,  34,  choked  to 
death  recently  on  a bag  of  marijuana  he 
swallowed  before  being  arrested.  Mudd 
was  charged  posthumously  with  mari- 
juana trafficking. 

Jeannie  Jacobs  Fouts,  19,  was  sen- 
tenced by  a Prestonburg  judge  to  30 
days  in  jail  for  stealing  a wedding  dress, 
groom's  attire,  nng-bearer  pillows  and 
a camera  to  record  her  March  14, 1992. 
wedding.  The  nuptials  were  delayed 
for  seven  hours  while  she  posted  bail 


KANSAS  — A mistrial  was  declarer 
in  the  case  against  accused  cocaine 
trafficker  Jesus  Ortega,  after  officials 
discovered  June  1 that  one  of  the  jurors 
was  not  a U.S.  citizen. 

MISSOURI  — An  appeals  court  has 
rejected  a bid  for  $900  in  back  pay  for 
Kansas  City  police  Sgt.  Chester  Rice, 
who  was  suspended  for  five  days  in 
1991  fortellingaco-worker  she  needed 
a chest  rub  to  cure  her  cold.  The  court 
held  that  although  Rice  did  not  sexually 
harass  the  woman,  he  did  violate  the 
police  code  of  ethics. 

Gov  Mel  Carnahan,  a supporter  of 
capital  punishment,  has  commuted  the 
death  sentence  of  a murderer  who  is 
said  to  be  mentally  retarded  and  unfit 
for  execution  Bobby  Lewis  Shaw,  41, 
was  convicted  of  murdering  a prison 
guard  in  1 979,  and  was  scheduled  to  die 
by  lethal  injection  on  June  9.  Carnahan 
said  he  was  following  the  suggestion  of 
the  state  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole, 
which  said  that  Shaw  did  not  receive 
certain  legal  protections  he  was  entitled 
to,  and  thus  his  death  sentence  may 
have  been  "fundamentally  unfair." 

NEBRASKA  — Brenda  Smith,  36, 
who  in  1980  joined  the  Omaha  Police 
Department  and  became  the  state's  first 
black  female  police  officer,  has  been 
promoted  to  major.  Barbara  Hauptman. 
Steve  Coufal  and  Jack  O'Donnell  were 
also  promoted  to  major 

People  under  the  age  of  21  would  be 
barred  from  driving  if  they  have  a blood- 
alcohol  level  of  0.02  percent  or  higher, 
under  a bill  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. Supporters  of  the  measure  say  that 
43  percent  of  deaths  among  youths  ages 
15  to  20  are  from  traffic  accidents. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Rapid  City 
Police  Chief  Tom  Hennies  wants  the 
city  to  impose  a curfew  that  would  keep 
youths  under  age  16  off  the  streets 
during  unspecified  hours  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  adult.  Hennies  said  a cur- 
few wi  1 1 help  reduce  the  number  of  late- 
night  crimes  against  juveniles. 


MICHIGAN  — A sense  of  calm  is 
prevailing  in  Detroit  as  the  tnal  gets 
underway  in  the  case  of  three  white 
police  officers  accused  of  fatally  beat- 
ing a black  motorist  last  November 
Officers  Larry  Nevers,  Walter  Budzyn 
and  Robert  Lessnau,  all  of  whom  have 
been  fired  since  the  incident,  are  ac- 
cused of  bludgeoning  Malice  Green 
after  he  was  pulled  from  his  parked  car 
Nevers  and  Budzyn  face  second-de- 
gree murder  charges;  Lessnau  is  charged 
with  assault.  Ex- Sgt.  Freddie  Douglas, 
the  only  black  officer  on  the  scene,  is 
charged  with  a misdemeanor  for  not 
stopping  the  beating.  Prosecutors  are 
seeking  to  have  a felony  manslaughter 
charge  reinstated  against  Douglas. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a random  search  of 
student  lockers  at  Madison  High  School 
that  turned  up  a gun.  The  court  said 
officials  had  the  right  to  conduct  the 
search  based  on  fears  of  violence  fol- 
lowing recent  shootings. 


Polygraph  results  will  be  admitted 
as  evidence  in  the  retrial  of  Steven 
Saner,  who  was  convicted  in  1974  of 
murdering  two  men.  He  was  granted  a 
new  tnal  after  a judge  ruled  that  the 
state  never  administered  a polygraph 
test  that  Saner  hoped  would  support  his 
claim  of  self  defense. 


ARIZONA  — Tucson  police  say  the 
number  of  carjackings  could  drop  by  as 
much  as  12  percent  if  current  trends 
continue.  Fifteen  carjackings  were 
reported  in  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  compared  to  41  in  all  of  1992 
Pol  ice  have  no  concrete  e xplanalion  for 
the  decline. 
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COLORADO  — A special  prosecutor 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  alle- 
gations that  an  expert  Federal  witness 
failed  to  provide  information  to  law- 
yers for  James  Genrich,  who  was  con- 
victed of  two  pipe-bomb  killings.  John 
O’Neil,  an  agent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  was 
cited  for  contempt  of  court. 

TEXAS  — Ronald  Ray  Howard,  19, 
who  says  he  grew  to  hate  police  officers 
after  years  of  listening  to  violent  rap 
music,  was  convicted  June  9 of  capital 
murder  for  killing  a state  trooper 
Howard  was  found  guilty  of  shooting 
Trooper  Bill  Davidson  in  the  neck  at 
close  range  in  April  1992,  after 
Davidson  had  stopped  him  for  a miss- 
ing headlight. 

Random  drug  screenings  of  more 
than  1,200  Dallas  police  officers  over 
an  eight-month  period  have  failed  to 
produce  any  evidence  of  illegal  drug 
use. 

More  than  two  weeks  after  Harlin- 
gen Police  Officer  John  Parrish  chased 
two  car-theft  suspects  into  Mexico,  his 
squad  car  is  still  there.  The  vehicle  was 
seized  by  Mexican  authorities  on  May 
26,  and  officials  are  said  to  be  going 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  get  the 
car  back.  The  suspects  got  away. 

A shortage  of  state  prison  space  is 
keeping  female  inmates  behind  bars 
longer  than  their  male  counterparts, 
officials  say.  County  jail  time  does  not 
always  count  toward  parole  eligibility, 
and  men  get  transferred  to  state  prisons 
every  four  months,  compared  to  every 
16  months  for  women. 

Due,  a drug-sniffing  Belgian  mala- 
nois  who  detected  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  cocaine  along  the  Mexican 
border,  was  found  dead  in  his  kennel 
over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  ap- 
parently poisoned  by  smugglers.  Due, 
who  is  believed  to  have  had  a bounty 
placed  on  him  by  drug  traffickers,  had 
worked  for  the  U.S  Border  Patrol  in 
Del  Rio  for  the  past  four  years 

UTAH  — Two  inmates  at  the  Wash- 
ington County  Jail  have  filed  a Federal 
lawsuit  claiming  that  crowding  and  filth 
in  the  jail's  women’s  unit  are  breeding 
tensions  and  health  problems.  Officials 
say  that  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  to 
remodel  the  unit  was  approved  two 
months  ago 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles  city 
officials  have  rejected  ex-Police  Chief 
Daryl  Gates's  claim  for  $364,595  that 
he  says  he  spent  fighting  the  Police 
Commission  to  keep  his  job.  The  rejec- 
tion clears  the  way  for  Gates  to  sue. 

Sixteen  women  imprisoned  for 
murder,  who  claim  they  were  driven  to 
homicide  by  abuse  inflicted  by  their 
victims,  have  denounced  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson's  denial  of  their  plea  for  clem- 
ency, saying  it  gives  wife-beaters  a 
“license  to  kill." 

A $ 120-million  lawsuit  was  filed 


early  this  month  against  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  by  the  family  of  Justice  Neth- 
erly,  47,  who  was  shot  and  killed  April 
25  by  police  responding  to  his  call  for 
help. 

Assault  and  hate-crime  charges  were 
filed  June  2 against  10  San  Jose  boys 
ages  10  to  12,  in  connection  with  the 
beating  of  an  1 1 -year-old  black  class- 
mate. The  defendants  are  white  and 
Hispanic. 

Ellie  Nesler,  who  is  accused  of  fa- 
tally shooting  her  son’s  alleged  molester 
during  a courthouse  proceeding, 
pleaded  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
June  7 Two  psychiatrists  were  ap- 
pointed by  a Tuolomne  County  judge 
to  assess  Nesler’s  mental  state  now  and 
at  the  time  of  the  April  2 killing  of 
Daniel  Mark  Driver,  35.  Driver  was 
shot  five  times  during  a hearing  on 
charges  he  had  molested  four  boys, 
including  Nesler’s  son,  now  1 1,  in  the 
mid-1980’s. 

A ban  on  smoking  at  Los  Angeles 
County  jails  is  said  to  have  spawned  a 
black  market  that  has  driven  the  cost  of 
a pack  of  cigarettes  to  $200,  and  a 
carton  to  as  much  as  $2,000.  In  recent 
months,  1 5 employees  have  been  fired 
for  smuggling  cigarettes  into  jails. 

A suit  by  George  Holliday,  who 
made  the  90-second  videotape  of  the 
1991  beating  of  Rodney  King,  has  been 
dismissed  by  a Federal  district  judge  in 
Los  Angeles.  Holliday’s  suit  against 
ABC.  NBC,  CBS.  CNN  and  local  sta- 
tion KTLA,  claimed  that  KTLA,  which 
bought  the  tape  for  $500.  defrauded 
him  by  not  informing  him  that  it  would 
release  the  tape  to  CNN,  which  in  turn 
distributed  it  to  the  other  networks. 
Judge  Irving  Hill,  who  threw  out  the 
suit,  said  the  First  Amendment  created 
a special  protection  for  works  such  as 
Holliday's  tape,  which  he  described  as 
being  of  "great  social  import." 

HAWAII  — The  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s crime  victim  compensation 
program  has  awarded  $732,000  to  the 
slate  to  pay  victims'  claims  for  costs 
resulting  from  violent  crimes. 

IDAHO  — Moscow  police  Lieut  Jacob 
Kershisnik  has  been  doggedly  investi- 
gating a 1969  murder  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  he  now  says  he  has  enough 
evidence  to  charge  a Montana  man  with 
the  crime.  Kershisnik  was  12  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Janice 
Foiles,  then  1 8,  who  was  bludgeoned  to 
death  with  a hammer 

NEVADA  — Three  Washoe  Cqunty 
deputy  district  attorneys  are  said  to  be 
considering  a lawsuit  against  the  county 
because  it  refuses  to  reimburse  them  for 
$2,000  worth  of  personal  items  — rang- 
ing from  stereos  to  tape  recorders  — 
that  were  stolen  during  a recent  office 
burglary. 

OREGON  — The  state  Senate  has 
approved  and  sent  on  to  the  House  a bill 
that  classifies  graffiti  artists  the  same  as 
vandals.  The  bill  would  require  those 
convicted  of  graffiti  writing  to  remove 
their  work. 

Volunteers  in  cities  statewide  are  now 
issuing  tickets  to  motorists  who  dis- 
obey handicapped-parking  restrictions. 
The  volunteers  are  authorized  by  a 1990 
state  law  to  issue  the  citations,  which 
carry  fines  of  up  to  $250. 


Adding  a personal  touch 

DC  Chief  orders  IAD  overhaul, 
shakes  up  district  commands 


In  an  attempt  to  root  out  corrupt 
officers  and  put  his  own  stamp  on  the 
Police  Department,  Washington,  D.C., 
Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas  this  month 
undertook  his  first  major  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  agency  and  announced  plans 
to  strengthen  the  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion. 

“The  message  that  I want  to  send  is 
this  is  the  dawning  of  a new  era,"  Tho- 
mas said  at  a May  27  news  conference 
announcing  the  changes.  “If  you're  a 
corrupt  officer,  .we're  going  to  arrest 
you,  prosecute  you  and  put  you  in  jail. 
At  a minimum,  we’re  going  to  fire 
you." 

Prompting  the  changes  are  the  71 
officers  currently  under  indictment  or 
with  cases  pending  before  a grand  jury 
To  address  concerns  that  even  more 
corruption  exists  in  the  department, 
Thomas  ordered  that  the  newly  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Internal 
Affairs  Division,  Deputy  Chief  Roland 
Perry,  report  directly  to  him.  Thomas 
has  given  Perry  a mandate  to  “clean 
house"  and  bring  in  new  investigators  if 
he  deems  they  are  warranted. 

LAD  investigators  will  focus  on 
“serious  cases  of  abuse  and  corrup- 
tion," the  Chief  said,  and  will  turn  over 
investigations  of  less-serious  allega- 
tions, such  as  minor  domestic  assaults. 


to  district  detectives.  The  division  will 
also  conduct  periodic  background 
checks  of  both  civilian  and  uniformed 
personnel,  particularly  those  in  sensi- 
tive jobs  such  as  the  the  Property  Divi- 
sion warehouse,  where  about  40  hand- 
guns were  discovered  missing  last  year 

In  addition,  Thomas  has  replaced 
five  of  seven  district  commanders  ap- 
pointed during  the  tenure  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Isaac  Fulwood  Jr.,  with  three  of 
the  transfers  effective  May  30,  and  the 
other  two  expected  to  occur  in  the  fall 
When  completed,  Thomas  will  have 
replaced  most  of  Fulwood’s  top  man- 
agers with  those  of  his  own  choosing 

Thomas  said  he  is  replacing  deputy 
chiefs  in  the  districts  with  inspectors, 
who  are  one  rank  lower  than  the  deputy 
chiefs.  Inspectors  are  generally  younger, 
Thomas  pointed  out,  “and  they  will 
work  hard  to  get  those  promotions." 
Some  of  the  deputy  chiefs  will  get  equal 
or  expanded  duties  in  other  areas  of  the 
department,  while  others  will  receive 
what  may  be  perceived  as  less  prestig- 
ious assignments 

The  department  will  open  pilot 
substations  in  each  patrol  district,  start- 
ing in  the  1st,  5th  and  7th  districts, 
Thomas  added 

Thomas  said  he  had  been  reviewing 
the  department’s  structure  and  confer- 


ring with  its  top  command  about  pro- 
posed changes  since  he  took ‘over  the 
department  last  December  He  said  the 
reorganization  and  the  transfers  are  J 

meant  to  make  the  department  more  i 

efficient  and  hold  managers  more  ac-  t 

countable  for  their  operations  “Not  so 
much  is  really  is  wrong.  But  if  we  want  \ 

different  results,  we  have  to  do  things 
differently,"  Thomas  explained. 

Andrd  Lewis,  president  of  the  D C. 
chapter  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, told  The  Washington  Post  that  he 
thought  Thomas’s  plans  “sound  excel- 
lent" and  indicate  that  the  Chief  has 
“closely  examined  the  department  from 
A to  Z." 

Other  changes  announced  by  Tho- 
mas and  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly 
include  a quadrupling  of  officers  avail- 
able for  the  department's  rapid  deploy- 
ment unit,  and  merging  two  city  agen- 
cies into  a Family  and  Youth  Services 
Division,  which  will  work  with  the 
Mayor’s  office  to  stem  juvenile  enme 
Pratt  also  announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  will  expand  a 
five-year,  $200-million  program  to 
repave  and  light  alleys  that  tend  to 
attract  criminal  activity.  And  this  month, 
she  noted,  a special  task  force  sealed  up 
140  abandoned  houses  that  act  as 
magnets  for  crime. 


Signs  of  the  times?  Drug 
dealers  targeting  the  deaf 


A teacher  who  works  with  the  deaf 
and  heanng-impaired  says  she  has 
uncovered  evidence  that  drug  dealers 
are  learning  sign  language  to  attract 
deaf  customers,  and  in  some  cases,  are 
recruiting  the  hearing-impaired  as  low- 
level  sellers. 

“It’s  like  a fish  hook  luring  them 
in,"  said  Diane  Shepherd,  a teacher  at 
Detroit’s  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Shepherd  revealed  the  problem  in  a 
grant  proposal  for  an  anti-drug  educa- 
tion program  she  has  designed  for  deaf 
teen-agers.  She  received  a $28,000  grant 
last  month  to  develop  the  program,  in 
which  30  deaf  teen-agers  will  be  hired 
this  summer  to  participate  in  drug-train- 
ing workshops  and  to  assist  in  creating 
a videotape  about  drugs  aimed  at  hear- 
ing-impaired youth. 

Shepherd  said  the  problem  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  focus  on  drug  abuse 
and  narcotics  trafficking  by  those  who 
are  not  handicapped  “The  hearing 
community  is  not  recognizing  it  be- 
cause they  are  so  busy  trying  to  correct 
the  problem  within  the  hearing  com- 
munity," she  told  The  Associated  Fress. 

Deaf  people  are  attractive  to  deal- 
ers. who  think  the  police  will  be  lenient 
with  them.  Their  silence  and  inability 
to  communicate  well  with  the  hearing 
are  also  seen  as  insurance  against  slips 
of  the  tongue  that  could  bring  down  a 
drug  enterprise. 

Dealers  may  also  make  young  deaf 
people  feel  needed,  fulfilling  a craving 
for  acceptance  often  exhibited  by  the 
deaf  and  other  handicapped  people. 
Shepherd  said. 

Law  enforcement  officials  say 
they've  been  unaware  of  the  problem, 
but  at  least  one  official  was  not  sur- 
prised by  Shepherd's  disclosure.  “If  it 
meant  learning  Swahili  or  something, 
(dealers]  would  probably  do  that  to  be 


able  to  sell  their  drugs,"  said  Johnnie 
Granados,  a spokesman  for  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 

However,  having  been  alerted  to  the 
problem,  Granados  said  the  DEA  will 
try  to  see  how  widespread  it  is.  “It  may 
just  be  a couple  of  drug  dealers  talking 
to  a couple  of  kids,"  he  told  The  AP. 
"My  guess  at  this  point  is  that  it's  not 
really  widespread.  We  can  nip  this  in 
the  bud  if  we  jump-on  it  right  away  ” 

Wanda  Routier,  a program  director 
for  the  National  Institute  for  Citizen 
Education  in  the  Law,  said  she  knows 
teen-agers  who  have  been  recruited  by 


A murder  suspect's  confession, 
which  was  secretly  tape-recorded  by  a 
police  informant,  should  not  have  been 
admined  as  trial  evidence  because  the 
suspect’s  lawyer  was  not  present  when 
he  talked  to  the  informant.  New  York's 
highest  court  ruled  this  month. 

The  5- 1 decision  by  the  slate  Court 
of  Appeals  on  J une  8 will  result  in  a new 
trial  for  Kenneth  West,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  fatally  shooting  a New  York 
City  man  in  June  1982.  After  West's 
arrest,  his  lawyer,  Frances  Gallagher, 
warned  police  not  to  question  him  un- 
less she  was  present.  West  was  later 
freed  after  witnesses  failed  to  identify 
him  in  a police  lineup.  But  in  1985,  a 
man  arrested  on  an  unrelated  charge 
said  he,  his  brother  and  West  had  killed 
Sylvester  Coleman  in  February  1982 
Michael  Davenport  agreed  to  extract  a 
confession  from  West  in  exchange  for 
leniency  for  him  and  his  brother  The 


drug  dealers  to  work  as  runners  or  to 
sell  to  deaf  friends.  "In  the  situations 
I ’ ve  heard  of.  which  are  only  a few,  the 
dealers  sort  of  make  up  their  own  sign 
language  — one  sign  for  'go.'  one  sign 
for  ’meet,'  she  said. 

Debra  Guthmann,  a program  direc- 
tor for  the  deaf  unit  at  Minneapolis's 
Fairview  Riverside  Hospital,  said  she 
has  counseled  deaf  drug  addicts  who 
used  to  work  for  dealers,  building  up  a 
customer  base  of  deaf  friends  But  she 
told  The  AP  the  problem  remains  largely 
unnoticed  due  to  a lack  of  data  on  how 
many  of  the  deaf  and  hearing- impaired 
have  substance-abuse  problems 


tapes  were  later  used  to  convict  West 

Gallagher  filed  an  appeal,  claiming 
she  had  told  police  in  1982  not  to  ques- 
tion her  client  unless  she  were  present. 
Mary  Farrington,  a Manhattan  assistant 
district  attorney,  argued  that  the  tapes 
were  admissible  because  police  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Gallagher  was 
still  representing  West  when  he  was 
rearrested  for  the  murder  three  years 
later 

The  Court  of  Appeals  overturned 
the  conviction,  saying  police  had  side- 
stepped Gallagher  and  had  improperly 
questioned  West  through  Davenport 
"The  taped  statements  were  taken  in 
violation  of  defendant's  right  to  coun- 
sel." wrote  Chief  Judge  Judith  Kaye. 
“Their  use  cannot  be  deemed  harm- 
less.” 

Judge  Richard  Simons,  the  sole 
dissenter,  said  the  court  placed  too  rraxh 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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People  & Places 


Choice  of  new  Dallas  chief  clicks  — for  some 


But  decision  to  go  outside  the  department  once  again  sparks  controversy 


v 


For  the  third  time  in  five  years. 
Dallas  officials  have  gone  outside 
the  Police  Department  to  select  a 
chief.  And.  once  again,  the  choice  is 
proving  controversial. 

On  June  9.  City  Manager  Jan 
Hart  offered  the  job  to  Bennie  R. 
Click,  executive  assistant  chief  of 
the  Phoenix  Police  Department  A 
depart  . icnt  source  told  LEN  that 
Gick  had  met  with  Dallas  police 
officials  and  would  begin  his  duties 
July  12.  succeeding  William  Rath- 
bum.  who  left  Dallas  earlier  this 
year  to  coordinate  security  for  the 
1996  Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta. 

Gick.  SI.  will  bring  to  Dallas  an 
impressive  rfcsumd  of  achievements 
and  a reputation  for  gening  things 
done.  He  is  known  in  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department  as  a hard-work- 
ing official  who  has  won  praise  for 
his  community-outreach  programs 
and  his  leadership  of  an  anti-drug 
program  that  emphasizes  user  ac- 
countability. Under  the  program, 
first-time  offenders  are  offered  a 
choice  of  facing  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  enrolling  in  an  intensive  reha- 
bilitation program,  paying  fines  and 
undergoing  urine  checks.  About  65 
percent  of  the  more  than  19,000 
people  arrested  since  1989  have 
successfully  completed  the  program. 


Chief-designate  Bennie  Click 

Hard-working  problem  solver 


which  results  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
criminals  charges  against  them.  [See 
LEN,  June  IS.  1989  ] 

“He’s  a problem-solver,”  said  Mari- 
copa County  District  Attorney  Rick 
Romley  “That’s  one  of  his  greatest 
attributes.  He  works  from  a philosophy 
of  inclusion." 

Gick.  who  joined  the  Phoenix  Po- 
lice Department  in  1965  as  a patrol 


officer  and  worked  his  way  steadily  up 
the  ranks,  was  named  assistant  chief  in 
1983.  Currently,  he  oversees  planning, 
budget,  personnel  and  training  opera- 
tions, but  has  also  been  assigned  to 
oversee  special  operations,  investiga- 
tions and  patrol  In  1991,  he  supervised 
the  department’s  “AzScam"  sting  op- 
eration, in  which  a career  criminal  posed 
as  a lobbyist  for  gambling  interests  and 
passed  out  bribes  at  the  Statehouse . The 
operation  resulted  in  the  indictments  of 
seven  state  legislators  and  1 1 others. 

An  avid  runner.  Click  is  known  as  a 
voracious  reader  who  scans  police 
journals  for  new  policing  trends.  He 
earned  a bachelor’s  degree  from  Ari- 
zona State  University  in  1978. 

Minority  officers  in  Phoenix  have 
praised  Click’s  efforts  to  open  doors  for 
them  and  his  understanding  of  racial 
issues  — traits  that  will  serve  him  well 
in  racially  polarized  Dallas.  “I  don’t 
think  you'll  find  anyone  here  to  say 
anything  negative  about  how  Chief 
Gick,  or  any  of  the  chiefs,  handle  racial 
issues,"  said  Sgt.  Robert  Jones,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arizona  Black  Police  Offi- 
cers Association  “Racial  and  sexual 
issues  just  really  don’t  enter  into  deci- 
sions here,"  Jones  told  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  “I  can't  remember  the 
last  time  we  had  a controversy  here." 

But  controversy  over  Gick’s  selec- 


tion erupted  in  Dallas  even  before  the 
official  announcement  was  made.  Hart's 
decision  not  to  immediately  publicize 
her  choice  brought  criticism  from 
members  of  the  new  City  Council,  many 
of  whom  learned  of  it  from  the  local 
news  media.  “I  would  be  extremely 
shocked  and  outraged  if  the  city  man- 
ager would  make  such  a decision  and 
leave  the  council  to  be  informed  by  the 
news  media,"  said  Councilman  Larry 
Duncan 

“We  as  city  officials  should  have 
something  to  say,"  added  Councilman 
Don  Hicks.  “I’m  saying  it  should  have 
been  an  insider,  period  " 

Hart's  selection  of  an  outsider  to 
succeed  Rathbum  also  angered  minor- 
ity and  police  union  leaders.  County 
Commissioner  John  Wiley  Price,  who 
has  long  lobbied  for  a minority  chief 
selected  from  within  the  department, 
said  he  would  immediately  renew  pro- 
tests over  Pol  ice  Department  hiring  and 
promotion  policies  by  picketing  police 
stations.  “He  might  as  well  get  the  real 
welcome  mat,”  Price  said  of  Click.  “He 
needs  to  know  he’s  got  real  problems 
here  that  he’s  got  to  deal  with  " 

Sgt.  Jack  Means,  president  of  the 
Dallas  Patrolmen’s  Union,  told  The 
Morning  News  that  Hart  should  have 
named  a candidate  from  within  the 
department.  Three  Dallas  police  veter- 


ans — Acting  Chief  Robert  Jackson, 
who  is  black,  and  assistant  chiefs 
Terrell  Bolton  and  Lowell  Can- 
nady  — were  on  the  short  list  before 
Hart  added  Click's  name  to  the  list  of 
semi  finalists,  the  newspaper  re- 
ported. “It's  an  insult  or  slap,”  Means 
said.  “It’s  like:  ‘Well,  do  you  have 
confidence  in  us  or  not,  Jan?  Appar- 
ently, you  don’t." 

GO  Cerda,  president  of  the  Latino 
Police  Association  in  Dallas,  ex- 
pressed disappointment  that  a mi- 
nority police  chief  was  not  named, 
butsaid,  “We're  going  to  continue  to 
work  with  him  whether  he’s  a minor- 
ity or  not." 

Some  City  Council  members  de- 
fended Hart,  pointed  out  that  the  city 
charter  gives  her  sole  authority  to 
name  all  department  heads,  includ- 
ing the  police  chief.  Rathbum  said  he 
approved  of  Hart’s  choice.  “It  was 
clear  to  me  for  a long  time  that  Jan 
Hart  wanted  someone  with  experi- 
ence in  the  council-manager  form  of 
government,"  he  said.  “It  will  make 
it  simpler  for  everyone  involved." 

Rathbum  called  on  all  of  Dallas's 
deputy  and  assistant  chiefs  to  tender 
their  resignations  because  Click 
“needs  a team  that  will  help  him 
provide  the  best  protection  and  serv- 
ice for  the  city." 


Career 

capstone 

Assistant  Chief  Jerry  Sanders  of 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department,  who 
has  spent  his  entire  career  with  the 
1,850-officer  force,  was  sworn  in  as 
Police  Chief  on  May  17,  succeeding 
Robert  Bur  green,  who  retired  earlier 
this  year. 

Sanders,  42,  was  sworn  in  after  the 
City  Council  unanimously  confirmed 
his  appointment,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  City  Manager  Jack 
McGrory  in  early  May. 

“I’m  humbled.  I'm  honored.  . .1  ap- 
preciate all  the  support,"  Sanders  said 
during  his  brief  remarks. 

Sanders  most  recently  served  as  head 


of  the  department's  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Responsiblity.  He  has  held  a 
variety  of  posts  since  he  joined  the 
agency  as  a SWAT  officer  in  March 
1973.  Named  as  acting  assistant  chief 
by  Burgreen  in  August  1991,  Sanders 
has  had  also  overseen  the  department's 
Office  of  Diversity  and  its  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  He  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  public  administra- 
tion from  San  Diego’s  National  Uni- 
versity. 

During  questioning  before  the  City 
Council’s  confirmation  vote,  Sanders 
said  he  is  planning  changes  that  will 
enhance  the  department’s  neighborhood 
policing  effort.  One  change  will  be  to 
assign  officers  to  patrol  particular 
communities,  rather  than  putting  them 
on  beats  that  cross  traditional  neighbor- 
hood boundaries,  he  said.  He  also  plans 
to  implement  a system  to  identify  beats 


Chief  Jerry  Sanders 

A community  orientation 


by  their  neighborhood  names,  and  not 
by  numbers,  as  has  been  the  custom. 

Sanders  added  that  the  department 
will  try  to  work  closely  with  different 
interest  groups  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  San  Diego  officers  should 
cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
in  dealing  with  the  flood  of  undocu- 
mented migrant  workers  from  Mexico. 

The  selection  of  Sanders  to  replace 
the  popular  Burgreen  drew  praise  from 
leaders  of  the  city’s  many  ethnic  groups, 
many  of  whom  have  known  the  new 
chief  since  his  days  as  captain  in  charge 
of  the  Southeastern  Division  from  1988 
to  199 1 . "I  urge  his  confirmation,"  said 
the  Rev  Jurious  Blake  of  the  Jackson 
Memorial  Giurch  of  God  in  Girist. 
“The  city  will  be  better  for  it.  I will 
sleep  better.  I will  rest  easier.” 

Former  Police  Guef  Bill  Kolender, 
who  retired  from  the  department  in 
1 988,  said  the  selection  of  Sanders  was 
“an  insightful  choice. . .most  impor- 
tantly, he  will  care  about  the  men  and 
women  of  that  department." 


Tests  of 
character 

The  ringleader  of  a group  of  rogue 
New  York  Gty  police  officers,  who 
pleaded  guilty  June  10  to  Federal  rack- 
eteering and  drug  charges,  used  a bat- 
tery of  “integrity  tests”  to  screen  other 
officers  for  membership  in  the  cocaine- 
distribution  ring  he  operated 

Ex-officer  Michael  Dowd,  who 
insists  he  now  realizes  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  wants  to  make  amends,  told 
investigators  that  he  exposed  prospec- 
tive ring  members  to  an  escalating  se- 
nes of  temptations  to  assess  their  cor- 
ruptibility. First,  he  said,  a prospect 
would  be  asked  to  join  Dowd  for  a beer 
while  on  duty.  If  that  hurdle  was  cleared, 
Dowd  would  then  have  a restaurant 
owner  offer  the  prospect  a free  sand- 
wich or  meal.  The  temptations  would 
continue  and  grow  over  a period  of 
weeks  or  months  until  Dowd  was  con- 
vinced that  the  prospect  could  be  trusted 
to  join  the  drug  conspiracy. 

Dowd,  32,  who  was  arrested  along 
with  five  accomplices  last  May,  ap- 
peared in  a blue  prison  uniform  before 
Federal  District  Judge  Kimba  Wood  to 
enter  the  guilty  pleas  that  will  likely 
bring  him  12  to  15  years  in  prison. 

The  plea  deal  means  that  Dowd  will 
be  spared  a trial  and  a possible  life  sen- 
tence. But  Wood  said  she  has  not  ruled 
out  imposing  a suffer  penalty  than  that 
agreed  to  by  prosecutors,  because  of 
Dowd’s  “abuse  of  the  public  trust." 

Dowd  told  Wood  that  he  became 
involved  in  narcotics-related  corrup- 
tion in  1987,  after  a man  “introduced 
me  to  a drug  dealer  who  wanted  infor- 
mation and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
That’s  how  this  whole  thing  started." 

Dowd  said  he  and  his  partner,  Ken- 


neth Eurell.  agreed  to  warn  the  drug 
gang  of  impending  police  raids  in  ex- 
change for  weekly  payments  of  $8,000 
Much  of  the  information  was  bogus," 
Dowd  said,  and  was  divulged  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Dominican  drug  gang  “to 
fleece  them  for  money  .”  He  also  admit- 
ted to  peddling  cocaine  in  Suffolk 
County  and  stealing  money,  weapons 
and  drugs  from  dealers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  plea  bargain 
reached  with  Federal  and  state  prosecu- 
tors, Dowd  will  also  continue  to  supply 
investigators  with  details  about  how  he 
bought  and  sold  cocaine  and  regularly 
received  cash  payments  from  drug 
gangs  in  exchange  for  information  about 
impending  police  raids. 

The  NYPD’s  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion had  received  complaints  that  Dowd 
and  other  officers  were  receiving  cash 
from  dealers  as  early  as  1987.  Dowd 
was  the  subject  of  at  least  nine  addi- 
tional complaints  alleging  drug  use, 
dealing,  bribery  and  extortion,  but  it 
was  Suffolk  County  police  who  even- 
tually busted  him  during  a narcotics 
investigations  last  year. 

The  revelations  that  Dowd  was  able 
to  conduct  his  criminal  activities  with 
near-impunity  focused  attention  on 
shortcomings  within  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s internal  affairs  system.  Since 
Dowd’s  arrest.  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  W.  Kelly  has  restructured 
the  inspections  apparatus,  now  known 
as  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau.  A civil- 
ian deputy  commissioner,  who  reports 
directly  to  Kelly,  now  oversees  the 
bureau  and  the  three-star  chief  who 
commands  it. 

The  scandal  also  prompted  New 
Y ork  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  to  name 
an  independent  commission,  headed 
by  former  Deputy  Mayor  for  Public 
Safety  MUton  Molten,  to  investigate 
police  corruptidn.  Dowd  is  said  to  be 
cooperating  with  the  commission. 
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A dog  who  travels  in  schools: 


McGruff  to  head  for  classroom  in  '94 


McGruff  the  Crime  Dog  is  no 
stranger  to  school  children.  An  aston- 
ishing 99  percent  of  them  have  heard 
and  remembered  McGruff  s message 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P Burden 

about  taking  a bite  out  of  crime.  The 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council, 
whose  symbol  is  McGruff,  plans  to 
take  advantage  of  his  popularity  and 
drive  home  his  message  with  a commu- 
nity-based, elementary  school-centered 
program  aiming  to  reduce  crime,  drugs 
and  violence  in  our  grade  schools. 

The  NCPC  expects  to  begin  the 
McGruff  School  program  on  a pilot 
basis  next  year  m 10  elementary  schools 
with  recurring  violence  and  drug  prob- 
lems. McGruff  Schools  will  tackle  these 
problems  through  partnerships  of  school 
principals,  the  children  themselves,  their 
parents,  and  community  leaders 
The  key  to  the  partnerships  will  be  a 
school  advisory  board  made  up  of  the 
principal,  teachers,  pupils,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  social  service  people, 
civic  leaders,  and  parents.  This  board 
will  help  the  school  develop  policies 
and  programs  to  battle  drugs  and  vio- 
lence in  and  near  the  school  and  serve 


as  a source  of  role  models  for  the  chil- 
dren. Says  the  NCPC,  “It  will  provide  a 
means  by  which  interested  citizens  can 
address  violence  and  drug  issues  in  the 
schools." 

Another  McGruff  School  key  will 
be  the  involvement  of  students  as  active 
partners  in  developing  and  planning 
drug-  and  violence-prevention  projects. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  help  children 
understand  that  school  is  relevant  to 
their  lives,  that  they  have  something  to 
give,  and  that  they  are  a necessary  part 
of  the  solution  The  pupils  might  write 
letters  to  city  leaders,  asking  their  help 
in  fighting  drugs  and  violence,  have 
essay  or  poster  contests  on  how  to  keep 
violence  out  of  schools,  or  create  and 
perform  skits  about  the  dangers  of  drugs. 
The  NCPC  also  suggests  that  fifth-  and 
sixth-graders  might  work  one-on-one 
with  younger  pupils  on  mediation  and 
drug-  and  violence-free  activities 
The  adults  involved  — parents, 
administrators,  teachers,  police,  and 
civic,  religious  and  community  leaders 

— would  be  expected  to  be  positive 
advocates  and  models  for  the  students. 
Each  McGruff  School  classroom  would 
have  regular  visits  by  violence-  and 
drug  abuse-prevention  resource  people 

— police  officers,  social  and  victim 
services  workers,  community  crime 


Commercial  burglary  is 
no  walk  down  Main  Street 


watch  members,  and  other  experts  with 
a stake  in  the  school  and  community 

The  NCPC  is  now  seeking  a grant  to 
get  the  McGruff  School  program  up 
and  running  in  the  pilot  schools.  If  ail 
goes  well,  the  schools  will  be  chosen  by 
an  NCPC  national  advisory  committee 
by  April  1994,  and  the  program  will  get 
underway  in  the  schools  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1994-1995  school  year 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  evaluators 
will  use  these  yardsticks  to  measure  the 
success  level: 

1 Changes  in  the  school  crime  rate 
and  drug  use; 

1 Asking  second-  and  fourth-grade 
students  how  safe  they  feel  in  and  near 
the  school; 

1 Observations  by  teachers  of  stu- 
dents’ behavior  and  attitudes, 

1 The  impact  on  students'  self-im- 
age and  attitudes  from  their  work  on 
McGruff  School  projects. 

“We've  tried  to  pick  targets  that  we 
think  are  reasonably  accomplishable," 
said  Jean  F.  O’Neil,  NCPC's  research 
director.  But,  she  said,  it  may  turn  out 
that  more  time  will  be  required  to  change 
things. 

“These  schools  did  not  get  this  way 
overnight,"  O’Neil  pointed  out.  “We’ve 
tried  to  be  very,  very  conscious  of  not 
overstating  our  case  and  not  raising 


A research  study  of  commercial 
burglary  patterns  has  found  out  what 
police  investigators  may  already  sur- 
mise — that  the  farther  a business  is 
located  away  from  major  thoroughfares 
and  shopping  strips,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  be  targeted  by  burglars. 

Temple  University  economists 
Simon  Hakim  and  Andrew  Buck  ana- 
lyzed the  patterns  of  nearly  400  burgla- 
ries that  occurred  in  three  areas  of  sub- 
urban Philadelphia  over  a two-and-a- 
half-year  period.  Their  new  findings 
offer  a sharp  contrast  to  a conclusion 
the  researchers  drew  i n an  earlier  analy- 
sis of  residential  burglaries,  which  they 
found  that  burglars  showed  a clear 
preference  for  homes  with  easy  access 
to  major  streets  and  highways. 

“When  it  comes  to  businesses,  es- 
pecially retail  establishments,  burglars 
prefer  out-of-the-way  sites  where  the 
visibility  factor  and  the  chances  of  being 
noticed  are  less,”  said  Hakim. 

The  researchers  found  that  48  per- 
cent of  all  burglaries  of  alarm-equipped 
commercial  properties,  and  60  percent 
of  those  without  alarms,  are  located 
more  than  three  blocks  from  major 
roads.  They  said  that  burglars  avoid 
heavily  traveled  routes  because  of 
concerns  about  high  visibility  and 
pedestrian  traffic  that  would  make  a 
break-in  more  noticeable. 

In  contrast,  residential  burglaries 
often  occur  at  premises  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  major  traffic  arteries,  allowing 
for  a quick  getaway.  “On  average,  the 
break-in  lasts  less  than  10  minutes  — 
giving  the  thief  enough  time  to  grab  a 
few  highly  valued  items  and  get  away 
before  the  police  arrive,  which  usually 
takes  15  to  20  minutes,"  said  Buck. 

Burglars  also  choose  a commercial 
target  away  from  well-traveled  routes 
because  the  generally  better  security  in 
place  at  businesses  makes  a break-in 
more  time-consuming. 


The  researchers  said  that  businesses 
without  a security  system  are  four  times 
more  likely  to  be  burglarized  than  those 
with  such  systems  in  place.  Only  4. 1 
percent  of  commercial  establishments 
protected  by  a security  system  and  at 
least  three  additional  anti-burglary 
precautions,  such  as  deadbolt  locks, 
window  bars,  an  on-premises  guard 
and  adequate  lighting,  are  burglarized. 
An  alarm  sign  reduces  the  probability 
of  burglary  by  50  percent,  the  research- 
ers said. 

Businesses  with  preventive  devices 
but  no  alarm  system  were  broken  into 
more  often  that  those  with  the  same 
devices  and  alarms.  Buck  and  Hakim 
said  69  percent  of  the  non-secured 
properties  that  were  burglarized  had 
deadbolt  locks;  only  51  percent  of  all 
secured  properties,  including  those  that 
were  burglarized,  had  deadbolts. 

The  types  of  businesses  targeted  by 


burglars  are  most  often  retail  stores  and 
single-office  buildings,  especially  those 
believed  to  have  large  amounts  of  cash 
on  hand  at  any  given  time.  “A  burglar 
knows  exactly  what  the  loot  is  at  a retail 
outlet,"  said  Hakim,  who  added  that 
high-pnced  retail  items  can  be  disposed 
of  quickly  by  fencing  them. 

New  firms  — those  in  business  for 
five  years  or  less  — were  53  percent 
more  likely  to  be  burglarized  than  older 
ones,  and  of  those,  53  percent  of  the 
burglaries  occurred  within  the  firms’ 
first  year  of  business.  Burglary  rates 
declined  in  the  subsequent  four  years, 
the  researchers  said. 

“It’s  the  newer  stores  that  are  usu- 
ally more  lavishly  designed  and  display 
the  new  merchandise  that  has  a high 
fence  value,  making  them  a more  at- 
tractive target  for  burglars,’’  said  Hakim 
Stores  in  affluent  areas  were  also  more 
likely  to  be  targeted,  he  added. 
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expectations  that  would  make  every- 
one feel  like  a total  failure  if  we  don’t 
reach  the  goals  in  one  school  year,"  she 
said. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council  is  no  stranger  to  schools,  al- 
though most  of  its  school  work  has 
been  in  junior  and  senior  highs.  Its 
“Teens,  Crime  and  the  Community” 
curriculum  teaches  students  how  to  cut 
their  chances  of  becoming  crime  vic- 
tims. It  shows  them  how  to  design  school 
safety  projects  and  has  been  used  in 
more  than  500  schools  in  more  than  40 
states.  The  curriculum  has  become 
mandatory  for  schools  in  Dade  County, 
Fla..  San  Francisco,  and  Phoenix 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  NCPC 
has  worked  with  the  National  Institute 
for  Citizen  Education  in  the  Law  to 
encourage  junior  high  and  elementary 
school  children  to  undertake  projects  to 
fight  drug  abuse  and  trafficking.  And  a 
non-school-based  program  called  Youth 
As  Resources,  which  was  started  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Indiana,  shows  young 


people  that  they  don’t  have  to  become 
adults  before  they  can  do  meaningful 
things  f(#  their  communities 

Youth  As  Resources  capitalizes  on 
the  creative  energy,  infectious  e’nthusi 
asm  and  altruistic  spirit  of  youth  The 
young  people  choose,  design  and  cany 
out  projects  to  benefit  their  communi- 
ties, with  some  adult  guidance  and  snail 
grants.  The  Y AR  program  is  now  oper- 
ating in  20  cities  and  recently  moved 
into  school  settings. 

The  NCPC  will  look  to  the  lessons 
of  those  successful  youth  projects  to 
help  guide  the  McGruff  School  pro- 
grams. 


( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  La  w Enforcement  A ssistance  Four, 
dation  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wet 
comes  correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F Malian,  the  execu 
live  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 
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The  ban  doesn't  play  on: 

Dallas  PD  to  open  doors  to  gay  recruits 


Potential  police  recruits  in  Dallas 
will  no  longer  be  barred  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation,  following  a 
court  decision  that  effectively  ends  the 
city's  legal  battle  for  the  right  to  ask 
police  applicants  whether  they  have 
violated  the  state’s  sodomy  law 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Texas  Su- 


preme Court  used  a legal  technical  ity  to 
refuse  to  hear  an  appeal  from  City  of 
Dallas,  thus  leaving  intact  a lower 
court’s  ruling  that  the  city's  ban  on  gay 
and  lesbian  police  officers  was  uncon- 
stitutional Subsequently,  during  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  City  Council, 
City  Attorney  Sam  Lindsay  recom- 
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mended  that  because  of  the  refusal  to 
hear  the  appeal,  police  investigators 
should  stop  asking  applicants  about  their 
sexual  practices. 

The  department  informed  its  offi- 
cers of  the  decision  in  a notice  released 
with  virtually  no  publicity  May  19. 
“We  no  longer  inquire  of  applicants 
about  whether  they  have  violated  Sec- 
tion 21 .06  of  the  penal  code  [the  sod- 
omy law],"  Sgt.  Jim  Chandler  told  The 
Dallas  Morning  News.  “And,  in  fact,  if 
they  admit  that  they  have  violated  2 1 .06, 
it  will  be  ignored.  It  will  not  be  a part  of 
their  application.  It's  no  longer  a con- 
sideration for  employment." 

The  department’s  action  paves  the 
way  for  the  consideration  of  seven 
people  who  applied  for  police  jobs  in 
the  past  year  and  who  admitted  to  hav- 
ing performed  "deviant  sexual  prac- 


tices.” The  seven,  whose  applications 
had  been  on  hold  while  the  city  pursued 
its  legal  challenge  to  the  sodomy  issue, 
will  now  be  entered  into  the  applicant 
pool.  Chandler  said. 

The  decision  will  also  allow  Mica 
England,  an  admitted  lesbian  whose 
application  to  the  Police  Department 
was  rejected  three  years  ago,  to  reap- 
ply. England  sued  the  city  after  being 
informed  of  the  ban  on  gay  and  lesbian 
police  applicants.  In  1992,  the  state’s 
3rd  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  city 
could  not  refuse  to  hire  her  based  solely 
on  her  sexual  orientation.  After  that 
ruling,  police  officials  removed  a ques- 
tion about  sexual  practices  from  appli- 
cation forms,  but  continued  to  question 
prospective  recruits  about  their  sexual 
proclivities  during  polygraph  tests. 

"I'm  thrilled  that  I won.  and  I knew 


that  I would."  England  said,  adding  that 
she  will  now  reapply  to  the  department. 

Some  City  Council  members  re- 
acted angrily  to  the  change  in  appli- 
cant-screening practices,  including 
Glenn  Box,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
council's  public  safety  committee  and 
has  staunchly  supported  the  prohibi- 
tion. ‘To  accept  or  condone  immoral 
conduct  is  reprehensible  for  any  city." 
he  said . “This  issue  is  much  bigger  than 
homosexuals  serving  in  the  Police 
Department.  It’s  about  right  and  wrong." 

Still  unresolved  is  the  future  of  the 
state’s  sodomy  statute.  The  Texas 
Supreme  Court  is  still  reviewing  the 
1 13-year-old  law,  which  prohibits  oral 
or  anal  sex  between  people  of  the  same 
sex  The  Legislature,  which  is  currently 
revising  the  state’s  penal  code,  could 
end  up  deleting  the  statute. 


Court  OK's  throwing  the  book 
at  officer  who  "violated  his  oath" 


The  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals  has 
upheld  a stiff  prison  sentence  imposed 
on  a Mesa  police  officer  who  was  con- 
victed of  sex  crimes,  ruling  that  the 
punishment  was  warranted  because  the 
officer  had  broken  his  oath  to  uphold 
the  law  and  had  shaken  the  public's 
faith  in  law  enforcement. 

The  3-0  ruling  on  May  25  by  the 
appellate  court  upheld  a Maricopa 
County  Superior  Court  judge’s  sen- 
tencing of  former  police  Officer  Rich- 
ard Elliget  to  14  years  in  prison  for 
sexual  offenses  involving  two  teen- 
agers. The  appeals  court  said  that  Judge 
Steven  Sheldon  acted  correctly  because 
Elliget  “had  taken  an  oath  as  a police 
officer  to  uphold  the  law,  and  violated 


that  oath,  and  that  such  misconduct 
undermined  public  confidence  in  law 
enforcement,  justifying  an  aggravated 
sentence  to  deter  similar  conduct." 

Elliget's  attorney  had  contended  that 
the  former  officer’s  sentence  could  be 
increased  only  if  he  had  used  his  posi- 
tion as  a police  officer  to  commit  a 
crime.  But  the  appellate  court  said 
“special  injurious  consequences  to  the 
community  resulting  from  this  crime 
being  committed  by  a police  officer" 
could  serve  as  a factor  in  meting  out  the 
tougher  sentence. 

“The  Legislature  has  granted  wide 
discretion  to  trial  courts  in  determining 
what  is  an  appropriate  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance," wrote  Judge  Jefferson 


Lankford  in  the  appellate  decision. 

Elliget,  39,  pleaded  guilty  to  one 
count  of  sexual  exploitation  of  a minor, 
admitting  he  took  nude  photographs  of 
a 16-year-old  girl  alone  and  with  his 
wife,  Laurie.  Elliget,  a 12-year  veteran 
of  the  Mesa  Police  Department,  also 
pleaded  guilty  to  arranging  for  a 15- 
year-old  boy  to  have  sex  with  his  blind- 
folded wife  as  he  watched. 

Laurie  Elliget,  38,  pleaded  guilty  to 
child  abuse  and  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail.  A journal  she  kept,  in 
which  she  detailed  her  sexual  esca- 
pades with  on-  and  off-duty  Mesa  po- 
lice officers,  led  to  a yearlong  investi- 
gation that  resulted  in  seven  officers  re- 
signing or  being  fired. 
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The  deed , not  the  thought 


Tough  bias-crime  penalties  are  upheld 


Any  lingering  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  laws  that  impose 
harsher  penalties  on  those  convicted  of 
bias-related  crimes  were  put  to  rest  this 
month  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  upheld  the  practice. 

The  ruling  on  June  1 1 endorsed  a 
Wisconsin  law  that  increases  sentences 
for  those  convicted  of  committing  hate- 
or  bias-motivated  crimes.  Similar  laws 
are  on  the  books  in  27  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Wisconsin  statute  had  been 
challenged  by  Todd  Mitchell,  one  of  a 
group  of  black  teen-agers  who  severely 
beat  a 14-year-old  white  boy  in  Ke- 
nosha. Mitchell  and  his  friends  had 
been  watching  the  film  "Mississippi 
Burning,"  and  were  disturbed  by  a scene 
in  the  film  in  which  a praying  black  boy 
is  beaten  by  a white  man.  “Do  you  all 
feel  hyped  up  to  move  on  some  white 
people?"  Mitchell  asked  his  friends, 
according  to  court  testimony.  Then,  as 
the  white  youth  walked  by,  Mitchell 
said,  "There  goes  a white  boy!  Go  get 
him.” 

The  white  youth  sustained  severe 
injuries  and  was  in  a coma  for  four 
days.  Lawyers  in  the  case  say  he  has 
never  fully  recovered.  A jury  found 
Mitchell  guilty  of  aggravated  battery, 
which  carries  a maximum  penalty  of 
two  years  in  prison.  But  the  jury,  find- 
ing that  Mitchell  selected  his  victim  on 
the  basis  of  race,  went  on  to  increase  his 
possible  sentence  to  seven  years,  under 
the  state's  hate-crime  law.  That  law 
defines  bias  crimes  as  those  committed 
against  a person  or  property  “because 
of  the  race,  religion,  color,  disability, 
sexual  orientation,  national  origin  or 
ancestry  of  that  person  or  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  that  property  ."  A judge 
sentenced  Mitchell  to  serve  four  years. 

Mitchell  challenged  the  sentence, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  the  longer  sentence,  saying 
the  state  Legislature  had  violated  the 
First  Amendment  by  criminalizing 


“bigoted  thought  with  which  it  dis- 
agrees.” 

The  court  had  relied  in  part  on  last 
year’s  controversial  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  invalidated  a St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  statute  prohibiting  the  use  of 
“fighting  words”  that  insult  minorities 
or  incite  violence.  In  the  case  of  R.  A.  V. 
v.  St.  Paul,  which  involved  a burning 
cross  placed  in  the  yard  of  a black 
family’s  home,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  St.  Paul  ordinance  violated  the 
First  Amendment  “by  punishing  what 
the  legislature  has  deemed  to  be  offen- 
sive thought.” 

The  distinction  between  thought  and 
action  appeared  to  play  a pivotal  role  in 
the  Supreme  Court’s  reasoning  in  the 
Mitchell  case.  In  April,  Wisconsin 
Attorney  General  James  E.  Doyle  ar- 
gued that  the  state’s  law  was  not  one 
aimed  at  ideas  but  at  a harmful  form  of 
criminal  conduct.  In  line  with  that  argu- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  drew  a sharp 
distinction  between  the  St.  Paul  ordi- 
nance and  state  hate-crime  laws  that 
increase  penalties  for  those  convicted. 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist, 
wnting  for  the  Court,  said  that  “a  defen- 
dant’s  abstract  beliefs,  however  obnox- 
ious to  most  people,  may  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  a sentencing 
judge”  But  those  beliefs,  he  continued, 
are  no  longer  abstract  once  they  pro- 
vide the  motive  for  discriminatory  ac- 
tion. “Thus,  a physical  assault  is  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  expres- 
sive conduct  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment." 

The  case  was  unusual  in  that  49 
states,  in  a rare  show  of  unanimity,  filed 
a joint  brief  in  support  of  the  Wisconsin 
law.  The  Clinton  Administration  also 
filed  a brief  supporting  the  state  statute. 
A similar  Federal  measure  is  now  under 
consideration  in  Congress. 

Legal  experts  said  the  Court’s  rul- 
ing cleats  the  way  for  other  states  to 
adopt  penalty-enhancing,  anti-bias  laws 
like  Wisconsin’s  or  strengthen  those 


already  on  the  books.  "States  have  been 
holding  back  because  of  constitutional 
issues,"  said  Michael  A.  Sandberg,  the 
Midwest  civil  rights  director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
which  drafted  a model  hate-crime  law 
in  1981.  “Now  we  know  the  laws  are 
constitutional  and  they  should  be  used. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  paved  the  road." 

Sandberg  told  The  New  York  Tunes 


that  police  and  prosecutors  have  been 
reluctant  to  come  down  hard  on  hate 
crimes  because  of  notions  that  the  laws 
prohibiting  them  are  "special  laws  to 
protect  blacks,  Jews,  Asian- Americans, 
gays  and  lesbians.  . This  decision 
proves  they  are  not  laws  for  special 
groups.  They  are  special  crimes." 

The  police  commander  who  inves- 
tigated the  beating  of  the  white  teen- 


ager admitted  to  harboring  some  reser- 
vations about  the  ruling.  “I  have  a 51- 
49  type  of  reaction,"  said  Cmdr  James 
P Farley  of  the  Kenosha  Police  Depart- 
ment “I'm  very  fearful  of  the  concept 
of  thought  police.  I think  the  Wisconsin 
law  just  barely  slips  u nocr  the  wire  and 
is  O.K.,  but  it  makes  me  nervous.  I 
don't  think  you  can  compel  people  to 
love  each  other." 


" The  thrill  of  it"  said  to  motivate 
most  hate  crimes  in  Boston 


What  compels  people  to  commit 
hate-motivated  crimes?  In  Boston, 
according  to  two  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity researchers,  most  perpetra- 
tors do  so  “for  the  thrill  of  it  " 

Jack  Levin,  a professor  of  sociol- 
ogy and  criminology,  and  Jack 
McDevitt,  the  associate  director  of 
Northeastern’s  Center  for  Applied 
Social  Research,  studied  hate-crime 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Boston 
Police  Department  from  June  1991 
to  December  1992,  and  found  that  58 
percent  of  the  crimes  were  commit- 
ted by  thrill-seekers.  "Hatred  has 
become  hip.  Intolerance  is  in,”  Levin 
told  The  Boston  Globe. 

The  pair  based  their  conclusions 
on  an  analysis  of  169  hate  crimes,  or 
47  percent  of  the  359 that  occurred  in 
Boston  during  the  18-month  period. 
They  examined  only  cases  in  which 
the  offender  was  known. 

Teen-agers  and  young  adults  are 
most  likely  to  commit  bias  cri  roes  for 
the  thrill  of  it,  the  study  said,  adding 
that  53  percent  of  the  offenses  classi- 
fied as  thrill  crimes  were  committed 
by  groups  of  two  or  more  offenders 
who  did  not  belong  to  organized  hate 
groups.  Most  of  the  perpetrators  did 
not  know  their  victims  nor  did  they 
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target  a single  ethnic  group.  “If  a 
member  of  one  group  is  not  available, 
then  another  will  do,”  the  authors  con- 
cluded. 

The  study  said  57.6  percent  of  hate 
crimes  committed  by  thrill-seekers 
involved  white  perpetrators.  37.3  were 
committed  by  blacks,  7.1  percent  by 
Latinos,  3 percent  by  Asians,  and  1 
percent  by  Arabs. 

The  study  said  the  most  likely  tar- 
gets for  hate  crimes  are  Latinos  and 
Asians,  followed  by  gays  and  lesbians, 
blacks,  whites  and  Jews.  For  every 
100,000  Boston  residents,  30.6  thrill 
crimes  involved  Latino  victims.  30.4 
were  directed  against  Asians,  27.8 
against  gays  and  lesbians,  17.5  against 
blacksand  13.3  against  whites.  About5 
percent  of  the  thrill  crimes  studied  were 
anti-Semitic. 

“It's  no  coincidence  that  Asian  and 
Latinos  are  being  bashed  more  than  any 
other  group  in  Boston,"  Levin  said, 
noting  they  are  the  largest  of  new 
immigrant  groups  settling  in  the  area. 
“They’re  the  new  kids  on  the  block,  the 
most  recent  threats." 

Almost  all  of  the  rest  of  the  hate 
crimes  studied  by  Levin  and  McDevitt 
were  described  as  “reactive  crimes" 
committed  “to  defend  the  perpetrator's 


neighborhood,  workplace  or  campus 
from  ‘outsiders  ’ " 

The  researchers  said  popular 
culture  — the  lyrics  of  rap  and  heavy- 
metal  songs,  comedians  like  Andrew 
Dice  Clay  and  social  commentators 
like  Rush  Limbaugh  — may  be  en- 
couraging youths  to  commit  hate 
crimes,  by  helping  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  intolerance  that  encour- 
ages minority-bashing. 

“The  comedians  of  the  past  at- 
tacked the  wealthy  and  the  power- 
ful," said  Levin.  “ But  today,  increas- 
ingly, they  attack  the  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  and  economic 
ladder  — the  ones  who  are  most 
vulnerable.” 

The  researchers  predict  that  the 
incidence  of  hate  crimes  will  rise  in 
the  next  few  years  because  of  the 
prolonged  national  recession  and 
limited  job  opportunities,  and  be- 
cause the  children  of  baby  boomers 
are  entering  their  teens.  But  they 
added  that  the  predominance  of  thrill 
crimes  may  prompt  cultural  changes 
to  show  teen-agers  that  bias  attacks 
cannot  be  tolerated,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  the  crimes.  Crea- 
tive use  of  alternative  sentencing  may 
also  help  to  stem  the  tide,  they  added. 


If  the  truth  be  told: 

Reliability  of  children  as  witnesses  questioned 


Recent  studies  suggest  strongly  that 
persistent  and  repeated  questioning  of 
children  in  legal  proceedings  can  lead 
them  to  construct  elaborate  accounts  of 
events  that  never  occurred,  even  when 
they  denied  the  events  in  initial  inter- 
views. 

The  research  raises  questions  about 
the  reliability  of  court  testimony  of- 
fered by  children,  whose  statements  are 
generally  considered  truthful  unless 
proven  otherwise.  Increasingly  during 
the  past  decade,  the  testimony  of  chil- 
dren has  been  used  to  convict  a number 
of  accused  child  abusers,  and  psycholo- 
gists have  generally  held  that  younger 
children  are  less  likely  to  fabricate  in- 
formation. 

But  a review  by  two  pychologists  of 
scientific  studies  of  children’s  sugges- 
tability  has  uncovered  evidence  that 
repeated  questioning  of  children  may 
lead  some  to  concoct  stories.  Dr  Mag- 
gie Bruck  of  McGill  University  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Ceci  of  Cornell  University 
published  their  findings  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Psychological  Bulletin. 

“Many  people  who  specialize  in 
these  cases  have  a preconceived  notion 
of  what  happened,  and  in  the  course  of 
questioning  suggest  it  to  the  child,  who 
then  reports  it  as  though  it  were  true," 


Bruck  told  The  New  York  Times. 

The  researchers,  focusing  on  chil- 
dren age  6 and  under,  found  that  certain 
techniques  often  used  by  investigators 
may  increase  the  likelihood  of  false 
reports.  Persistent,  repeated  question- 
i ng  over  a period  of  several  weeks — as 
often  occurs  when  parents,  case  work- 
ers, police  and  lawyers  interview  chil- 
dren before  they  testify  in  court  — may 
lead  the  child  being  interviewed  to  make 
up  stories  about  an  event,  they  said. 

Ceci  asked  parents  to  help  compile 
a list  of  two  events  that  had  occurred  in 
the  each  child's  life  and  eight  that  had 
not.  In  weekly  sessions,  interviewers 
asked  the  children  whether  each  event 
on  the  list  had  ever  happened  to  them. 

One  4-year-old  boy  was  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  gone  to  a hospital 
because  his  finger  had  gotten  caught  in 
a mousetrap.  The  boy,  answering  truth- 
fully, said  no.  The  following  week, 
when  asked  again,  he  said,  “Yes.  I 
cried.”  By  the  1 1 th  week  of  questioning 
he  had  spun  an  elaborate  tale  of  having 
had  his  finger  caught  in  a mousetrap 
after  being  pushed  onto  it  by  his  brother 

Ceci  found  that  by  the  1 1th  week  of 
repeated,  persistent  questioning,  56 
percent  of  the  children  reported  at  least 
one  false  event  to  be  true,  and  some  said 


all  of  the  false  events  were  true.  “The 
more  often  you  ask  young  chldren  to 
think  about  something,  the  easier  it 
becomes  for  them  to  make  something 
up  that  they  think  is  a memory,"  he  said. 

Ceci  added  that  children  tend  to  add 
embellishments  to  their  “memories"  of 
false  events  that  make  them  appear 
quite  believable.  He  has  shown  vide- 
otapes of  chldren  relating  both  true  and 
false  events  to  more  than  1,000  law- 
yers, social  workers  and  psychiatrists 
who  specialize  in  child-abuse  investi- 
gation. “The  experts  are  correct  about 
whether  the  child’s  account  is  accurate 
about  one-third  of  the  time,"  he  said. 
“That’s  worse  than  chance.” 

Ceci’s  research  also  cast  doubt  on 
the  reliability  of  interview  techniques 
that  utilize  anatomically  correct  dolls 
to  get  children  to  divulge  details  about 
alleged  sexual  abuse.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing on  emotional  memory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Ceci  and  his  col- 
leagues presented  preliminary  results 
of  a study  in  which  they  questioned  3- 
y ear-olds  who  had  just  received  a physi- 
cal examination,  including  a standard 
genital  exam,  from  a doctor 

Interviewers  showed  an  anatomi- 
cally correct  doll  to  some  children  who 
did  not  get  a genital  exam.  While  point- 


ing to  the  genitals,  the  children  were 
asked,  “Did  he  touch  you  here?"  Thirty- 
eight  percent  answered  yes.  When  more 
leading  questions  were  asked  using  the 
child's  own  term  for  genitals,  70  per- 
cent of  the  children  who  had  not  re- 
ceived a genital  exam  said  that  the 
doctor  had  touched  their  genitals. 

The  studies  appear  to  contradict 
earlier  research  indicating  that  children 
being  interviewed  by  investigators 
could  be  swayed  only  about  minor 
details,  but  not  the  main  facts  of  what 
happened  to  them.  “We  find  nothing  in 
a child's  memory  is  impervious  to  being 
tainted  by  an  adult’s  repeated  sugges- 
tions,” said  Ceci.  uWe  find  from  read- 
ing transcripts  of  investigations  that  in 
sex-abuse  cases  the  adults  not  only 
pursued  a hypothesis  about  what  hap- 


pened, but  were  sometimes  even  coer- 
cive in  getting  children  to  agree.  They 
went  for  beyond  anything  we  could  do 
ethically  as  researchers  " 

Bruck  and  Ceci  recommend  that 
child-abuse  investigators  avoid  repeated 
suggestions  or  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  anatomically  correct  dolls. 
“The  bottom  line  is  that  even  very  young 
children  can  give  accurate  accounts  if 
the  interviewers  haven't  usurped  their 
memory  through  repeated  suggestive 
or  leadi  ng  questions ,"  Ceci  said . “Inter- 
viewers ought  to  safeguard  against  this 
by  testing  at  least  one  alternative  plau- 
sible hypothesis  about  what  happened. 
If  they  foil  to  do  this,  they're  in  danger 
of  confirming  their  own  bias  by  unduly 
influencing  and  distorting  the  child’s 
memory." 
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Where  are  the  people's  champions? 


"At  least  the  criminals  who  were  found  guilty  20  years 
ago  were  locked  up  and  made  to  serve  out  their 
sentences.  Although  some  people  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  correlation,  crime  at  that  time  was  kept  in  check 
while  the  criminals  were  incarcerated. " 


By  Arnold  A.  Gibbs 

As  a law  enforcement  practitioner  with  23 
years  experience,  I have  witnessed  firsthand  the 
unabated  deterioration  of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  I have  witnessed  the  rendering  of  opin- 
ions which  allow  murderers  to  go  free  because  the 
murder  weapon  was  seized  without  a search  war- 
rant. I have  seen  drug  dealers  (a  different  class  of 
murderers)  walk  out  of  the  courts  because  the 
dope  found  on  their  person  (incidental  to  a lawful 
stop-and-frisk)  was  found  without  a warrant 
Rapists  have  walked  away  smiling  because  they 
were  not  read  their  Miranda  rights  before  they 
confessed  to  sexually  assaulting  teen-age  girls. 

The  list  of  such  atrocities  is  long  enough  to  fill 
the  pages  of  an  encyclopedia.  But  at  least  the 
criminals  who  were  found  guilty  20  years  ago 
were  locked  up  and  made  to  serve  out  their  sen- 
tences. Although  some  people  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  correlation,  crime  at  that  time  was  kept  in 
check  while  the  criminals  were  incarcerated. 

Now.  however,  we  are  beset  by  the  greatest 


(Arnold  A.  Gibbs  is  assistaru  chief  of  the  Mi- 
ami, Fla.,  Police  Depunment. ) 

Lyons: 


atrocity  of  all:  the  Federal  prison  cap.  Now  those 
criminals  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  sen- 
tenced may  avoid  incarceration  simply  by  com- 
mitting more  crime.  This  malady  is  the  direct 
result  of  an  order  “from  on  high"  — or,  I should 
say,  from  the  Supreme  Court  — which  limits  the 
number  of  murderers,  rapists,  robbers  and  other 
violent  or  repeat  offenders  to  be  held  in  prison  or 
jail.  My  God,  what  have  we  done’’ 

Can  we  not  see  that  crime  is  on  the  constant  rise 
because  the  criminals  are  free  to  commit  crimes? 
The  word  is  out  among  criminals  that  you  have  to 
be  convicted  of  many  crimes  before  you  will  even 
be  considered  for  sentencing.  They  also  know  that 
if  they  are  finally  sentenced,  it  would  be  extraor- 


dinarily rare  if  they  served  more  than  one-fifth  of 
their  sentences.  And  while  they  are  incarcerated, 
they  are  assured  of  more  comfort  and  ease  than 
many  of  the  victims  left  in  the  wake  of  their 
extensive  crime  sprees 

I am  in  constant  contact  with  the  victims  of 
crime  and  the  citizens  who  live  in  constant  fear 
They  are  fed  up  and  angry  over  the  cap  on  prison 
populations.  They  are  saying  that  if  1 and  other 
military  persons  survived  boot  camp  and  places 
like  Vietnam,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth  inside  of 
a cramped  bunker  or  foxhole,  eating  C-rations 
whenever  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  them, 
and  occasionally  having  the  luxury  of  a tent  and  a 
folding  cot  (after  a cold  shower  with  captured 


Amid  anti-drug  failures, 
it's  time  for  a reality  check 


By  John  H.  Lyons 

The  drug  society  Drug  trafficking.  Drug  abuse. 
Drug  paraphernalia.  These  are  just  a few  of  the 
terms  familiar  to  most  people.  Yet  behind  the 
euphemisms  lies  a costly  failure  that  can  be  meas- 
ured in  both  human  and  monetary  terms  In  fact,  in 
1992  the  American  taxpayer  spent  $12  billion  to 
address  the  drug  problem,  of  which  68  percent 
went  to  enforcement,  with  the  balance  for  treat- 
ment and  anti-drug  education. 

Illegal  drugs  pervade  every  comer  of  society, 
and  usage  continues  unabated,  notwithstanding 
drug  czar  Bob  Martinez's  claim  of  early  last  year 
that  the  Bush  Administration's  strategy  was  work- 
ing The  Reagan  Administration  had  concentrated 
on  keeping  drugs  out  of  the  country  by  the  dubious 
tactic  of  using  the  military  and  sealing  our  bor- 
ders In  1984,  Congress  passed  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act,  which  set  up  a committee  to  develop 
guidelines  for  sentencing.  This  legislation,  coupled 
with  Reagan's  hard-line  policy  of  "zero  toler- 
ance" toward  drug  users,  had  an  arguably  predict- 
able result:  The  American  prison  population  grew 
from  330.000  in  1980  to  823.400  by  the  end  of 
1991  In  1 980,  drug  offenders  made  up  25  percent 
of  the  prison  population;  today  they  represent  60 
percent  Stated  differently,  in  the  past  decade  the 
prison  population  rose  at  a rale  10  times  that  of  the 
increase  in  the  general  population 

It  doesn't  take  a Ph  D.  to  see  the  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  us.  Ask  any  emergency  room 
doctor  or  nurse  The  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Net- 
work reported  for  1991  an  estimated  400.000 
drug-related  episodes  in  hospitals  Or  ask  a medi- 
cal  examiner  i none  of  27  metropolitan  areas  about 
the  estimated  6.000  drug-related  deaths.  Or  ask 
any  school  teacher  what  she  thinks  about  the  two 
out  of  three  students  ages  12  to  19  who  say  drugs 
are  available  at  their  schools.  Ask  any  concerned 
parent  how  he  or  she  feels  about  drug  use.  and  you 
might  hear  an  angry  “lock  'em  up!"  That  is  just 
what  we've  done,  and  it  hasn't  worked  If  nothing 
dsc  was  learned,  the  lesson  that  Prohibition  should 
have  imprinted  in  our  collective  consciousness 
was  that  forced  virtue  breeds  social  malevolence 
and  disrespect  for  social  institutions. 

Granted,  society  wants  to  be  protected  from 
hardened  criminals,  but  too  often  that  means  prison 
for  everyone.  In  1 989  a Gall  up  Pol  I idcnli  fied  drug 


abuse  as  the  single  most  important  problem  facing 
our  country.  When  asked  what  could  be  done  to 
reduce  crime  and  drug  abuse,  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  respondents  wanted  harsher  punishment  But 
public  opinion  may  be  changing  A National 
Opinion  Research  Center  poll  in  1991  showed  that 
58  percent  of  respondents  felt  that  not  enough  was 
being  done  about  drug  addiction  per  se.  The  failed 
policies  of  the  last  decade  have  placed  police  in  an 
adversarial  role  which  contributes  to  institutional 
breakdowns  (as  witness  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  a 
year  ago),  and  to  diminished  respect  for  govern- 
ment. Some  Supreme  Court  rulings  in  this  area 
(e.g..  National  Treasury  Employees  Union  v.  von 
Raab,  U S v Montoya  deHemandez,  or  Illinois  v. 
Gates)  have  exacerbated  the  problem  of  institu- 
tional degeneration,  because  a politicized  Court 
too  often  sees  expediency  as  contributing  to  the 
social  good 

Representative  John  Conyers  Jr  (D.-Mich.)  is 
among  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a reality  gap 
in  current  drug  policy  Drug  addicts  must  wait  up 
to  four  months  for  admission  to  treatment  pro- 
grams. Scores  of  mainstream  groups  are  calling 
for  reduced  spending  on  drug  enforcement  and 
more  on  drug  drug  education.  Many  judges  and 
prison  officials  have  spoken  out  against  manda- 
tory minimum  sentencing.  President  Clinton  is 
changing  gears  to  a new  strategy  of  treatment, 
education  and  local  law.  The  news  media  have 
said  that  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  harbors  a 
dislike  for  mandatory  sentences  because  they  are 
costly,  unfair  and  ineffective  in  dealing  with  of- 
fenders 

Change  will  require  a psychological  reorienta- 
tion of  society  and  a reorganization  of  priorities. 
The  public  must  be  assured  that  dangerous  crimi- 
nals will  still  be  put  behind  bars,  but  understand 
that  judges  need  more  discretionary  power,  and 
that  when  a lawbreaker  can  be  restored  from  the 
cycle  of  recidivism  and  reintegrated  into  society, 
everyone  benefits  Our  current  impoverished 
policy  has  led  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Realistic  goals  can  be  set  when  our  minds  are 
open  toother  possibilities  We  must  stop  breaking 
in  the  doors  of  innocent  people  and  calling  it 
exigency  We  cannot  continue  filling  jails  beyond 
capacity  and  building  more  prisons  Wc  must 
realize  that  people  are  more  likely  to  change  when 


given  hope  for  tomorrow  and  solutions  to  their 
problems.  Drugs  are  a human  issue  that  will  not  go 
away  just  because  we  toss  away  the  key  on  the  less 
fortunate. 

We  have  to  teach  better  ways  of  coping  with 
life,  apply  better  strategies  of  rehabilitation,  and 
improve  methods  of  policing  that  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  posterity.  We  can.  and  we  must, 
return  respect  for  the  law. 


(John  H.  Lyons  is  a freelance  writer  in  crimi- 
nal justice  and  political  psychology,  who  cur- 
rently works  for  the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Social  Services  in  Charleston. ) 


Letters 


Forced  error 

To  the  editor: 

Let  us  hope  that  the  promo  in  the  April  30  issue 
of  LEN,  for  a forthcoming  article  on  pepper-based 
OC  sprays,  was  in  error.  The  promodescribed  OC 
spray  as",  a new  and  valuable  addition  to  fill  the 
gap  between  the  baton  and  the  gun.” 

Such  verbiage  implies  that  the  baton  should  be 
used  before  OC  spray.  Placing  OC  sprays  (or  any 
other  nonlethal  weapon  which  has  minimal  risk  of 
injury  above  the  baton  would  be  poor  policy- 
making and  would  be  impossible  to  defend  in 
court.  If  we  are  to  be  "injury  driven"  in  our  use-of- 
force  conti  nuum,  then  OC  and  other  less  injurious, 
nonlethal  knockdown  devices  should  be  near  the 
low  end  of  the  scale.  Senous-injury  producing 
impact  weapons  and  tactics  like  the  baton, 
flashlight,  sap.  kick  and  punch  should  be  near  the 
high  end.  We  know  from  experience  and  research 
that  even  the  traditional  hands-on  tactics  such  as 
wnstlocks,  twistlocks  and  arm  bars  are  far  more 
injurious  (sprains,  strains,  broken  bones)  to 
suspects  and  officers  than  are  sprays,  Tasers  and 
stun  guns. 

The  FBI,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Police  Department  are  among  a 
growing  list  of  agencies  and  jurisdictions  which 
have  stepped  into  the  90‘s,  learned  the  lesson  of 
Rodney  King,  and  developed  enlightened  use-of- 


rainwater),  then  certainly  those  who  terrorize  and 
pillage  our  communities  can  survive  without  their 
guaranteed  comforts. 

The  citizens  can  recall  a time  when  this  coun- 
try decided  to  do  something  about  undernourished 
children  whose  parents  could  not  provide  enough 
to  ensure  proper  nutrition  — a time  when  the 
Government  established  standards  of  nutrition 
and,  for  years,  issued  Spam,  peanut  butter,  pow- 
dered milk  and  the  like  to  needy  families.  They  are 
now  asking  why  the  Government  thinks  more 
highly  of  criminals  who  terrorize  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 

How  did  we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
prisons  are  supposed  to  be  penal  institutions  for 
the  incarceration  and  punishment  of  those  who 
choose  to  violate  laws  meant  to  ensure  that  our 
citizens  may  enjoy  all  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
ourConstitulion?  Have  we  not  yet  realized  that  the 
term  “prison  rehabilitation"  is  an  oxymoron  which 
begs  to  be  erased  from  every  document  ever 
published0 

The  smart  thing  would  be  to  ensure  proper 
habilitation  before  one  becomes  a criminal.  Every 
child  should  be  taught  the  basics  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  civic  responsibility,  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  12.  Every  child  should  be  required 
not  only  to  attend  school,  but  to  actually  learn. 
Any  child  who  refused  to  attend  public  school  or 
to  achieve  passing  grades  should  be  placed  in  a 
paramilitary  “boot  camp"  environment  and  forced 
to  I earn  a trade.  Anyone  who  commits  a crime 
after  this  process  will  be  a candidate  for  rehabili- 
tation. This  rehabilitation  should  occur  in  a setting 
other  than  jail  or  prison;  after  all,  the  aim  would  be 
to  restore  the  individual  to  his  former  state  of  a 
law-abiding  citizen. 

A person  who  commits  a crime  after  such 
rehabilitation  should  be  incarcerated.  And  let’s 
get  one  thing  straight:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
overcrowded  jail  or  prison.  The  amount  of  space 
available  to  each  inmate  should  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  persons  who  persist  in  committing 
crimes  after  rehabilitation  — nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less.  There  should  be  no  expensive  air  condi- 
tioning systems  that  carry  huge  electricity  bills;  a 
vent  system  will  suffice.  Forget  about  providing 
three  hot  meals  and  a bed;  C-rations  or  welfare 
Continued  on  Page  10 


force  continuums  which  place  OC  immediately 
above  verbalization  (prior  to  aggressive  hands-on 
techniques). 

How  many  more  Rodney  Kings  and  Malice 
Greens  will  it  take  before  law  enforcement 
leadership  gets  the  message9  You  must  equip  your 
people  with  effective,  less  injurious  knockdown 
devices,  and  your  policies  must  encourage  early 
and  aggressive  use  of  these  devices  to  prevent 
situations  from  degenerating  into  Kings  and  Greens 
and  preventable  shootings. 

GREG  MEYER 
Police  Tactics  Consultant 
Bellflower,  Calif. 

(Meyer  is  the  author  of  " Nonlethal  Weapons 
vs.  Conventional  Police  Tactics:  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  Experience.  " and  publisher  of 
“Knockdown  Update,  " a quarterly  newsletter  on 
nonlethal  weapons. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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One  law  signed,  another  vetoed: 

Texas,  Connecticut  tackle  gun  issues 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  bill  would  probably  do  little  to  stem 

the  proliferation  of  guns. 

The  law,  which  takes  effect  on  Oct 
1,  will  ban  the  sale  of  more  than  30 
models  of  assaults  rifles,  including 
weapons  like  the  Tec-9,  the  Ruger  Mini- 
14  and  various  AK-47  clones.  Current 
owners  will  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
weapons,  but  they  must  obtain  speical 
certificates  after  registering  them  with 
the  State  Police. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
five-year  prison  sentence  for  criminals 
who  use  the  banned  weapons  in  the 
commission  of  a crime.  Juries  could 
consider  the  death  penalty  for  those 
convicted  of  committing  a murder  with 
weapons  banned  under  the  new  law 

Mary  Sue  Faulkner,  an  NRA  spokes- 
woman, predicted  that  the  Connecticut 
ban  would  be  challenged,  either  in  the 
courts  or  by  candidates  for  state  office 
who  support  its  repeal . “We’re  not  talk- 
ing about  a bill  here  that  had  a strong 
consensus,"  she  told  The  Times. 

Texas  Governor  Richards  is  now  on 
the  NRA's  political  hit  list,  following 
her  June  3 veto  of  a bill  that  called  for  a 
statewide  referendum  on  the  right  to 
carry  concealed  handguns.  In  a cere- 
mony more  akin  to  a bill-signing, 
Richards  signed  the  veto  at  the  State- 
house  in  Austin,  flanked  by  police  offi- 
cials and  a huge  computer  printout  of 
the  3,962  Texas  who  lost  their  lives  to 
firearms  violence  last  year 

“1  especially  want  to  thank  you," 
Richards  told  the  officers,  “for  stand- 
ing by  me  on  the  day  we  say  no  to 
amateur  gunslingers  who  somehow 
think  they’re  gong  to  be  braver  and 
smarter  with  a gun  in  their  hands." 

NRA  officials  wasted  no  time  in 
condemning  Richards'  action,  and 
announced  that  they  will  target  her  for 
defeat  when  she  runs  for  re-election 
next  year.  “She's  dug  her  heels  in  against 
this,  and  we’ll  dig  our  heels  in,  too,  to 


get  her  defeated,"  said  JamesT.  Brown, 
the  legislative  director  of  the  Texas 
State  Rifle  Association.  “We’ll  keep 
this  a political  issue  big-time. . .starting 
right  now." 

Informed  of  the  NRA’s  plans,  the 
feisty  Richards  replied:  “Let  ’em  come 
in.  We’ll  take  ’em." 

The  NRA  is  also  planning  to  work 
for  the  defeat  this  coming  November  of 
New  Jersey  Gov.  Jim  Florio,  who  re- 
cently vetoed  a bill  to  repeal  a statewide 
ban  on  assault  weapons. 

Richards  said  the  various  twists  and 
turns  the  bill  had  taken  during  its  legis- 
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dents  stay  away  from  school  because  of 
fears  for  their  safety. 

[A  survey  released  early  this  month 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  found 
that  nearly  20  percent  of  parents  sur- 
veyed say  a child  has  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  presence  of  guns  in 
schools.  The  survey,  in  which  1,000 
adults  were  polled  by  Luntz-Weber 
Research  and  Strategic  Services,  said 
fewer  adults  support  the  Brady  Bill 
than  the  Harris  survey  suggests  ] 

In  March,  57  percent  of  those  polled 
in  the  USA  Today/CNN/Gallup  Poll 
said  they  favor  stricter  gun  laws,  while 
36  percent  want  no  change,  and  6 per- 
cent want  fewer  restrictions  on  fire- 
arms. Among  gun  owners,  88  percent 
support  the  Brady  Bill,  60  percent  sup- 
port a total  ban  on  the  possession  of 
assault  weapons,  and  60  percent  favor 
laws  limiting  gun  purchases  to  one  a 
month,  similar  to  that  approved  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  February 
The  poll  found  gun  control  senti- 
ment strongest  in  the  East,  in  cities  and 


lativejoumey — it  was  originally  intro- 
duced as  a measure  to  license  Texans  to 
cany  concealed  weapons  — warranted 
the  veto.  “They  kept  putting  lipstick  on 
it.  They  kept  hanging  earrings  on  it  But 
it  is  still  a pig,"  she  said.  “This  issue  has 
not  been  a difficult  one  for  me.  This  bill 
was  wrong  from  the  beginning  This 
bill  is  wrong  now." 

Supporters  and  opponents  alike 
predict  that  Richards'  pen  stroke  will 
not  be  enough  to  kill  the  measure. 
Senator  Royce  West,  who  opposed  the 
bill  with  a six-hour  filibuster  in  the 
Senate,  said  the  bill  would  “be  back  as 


among  women.  It  also  found  that  one- 
third  of  those  polled  say  they  fear  gun 
violence  at  home  or  work. 

Officials  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation disagreed  with  both  polls 
“The  Harris  poll  is  a sideshow  detract- 
ing from  what  we  believe  are  the  real  is- 
sues, of  not  only  criminal  justice  re- 
form, but  from  real  solutions  that  are 
going  to  resolve  what  Mr  Harris  pro- 
posed as  problems,"  spokesman  Bill 
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be  recocked  after  each  firing  After  five 
shots,  the  shooter  must  remove  the 
cylinder  and  reload  it. 

“We  get  very  few  instances  where 
our  gun  has  ever  been  used  in  the 
commission  of  a crime,"  Friel  said.  “It 
doesn’t  have  the  intimidation  factor 
like  a 45  or  a semiautomatic.” 

Thomas  disputed  the  company’s 
claims,  noting  that  the  weapons  are 


a zombie  " The  bill’s  sponsor.  Bill 
Carter,  vowed  to  reintroduce  it  early  in 
the  1995  session  and  attempt  to  get  it 
passed  early  so  that  lawmakers  will 
have  time  to  muster  the  votes  for  an 
override  of  any  veto. 

The  bill,  already  in  its  fourth  incar- 
nation, won  overwhelming  House  and 
Senate  support  during  this  session.  It 
was  also  supported  by  some  police 
groups,  including  the4,000- member  of 
the  Texas  Municipal  Police  Associa- 
tion and  the  2,000- member  Texas  State 
Trooper  Association. 

Gun-control  measures  are  currently 


McIntyre  told  The  New  York  Times 
“More  and  more  often  weapons, 
whether  guns,  knives  or  anything  else, 
are  a byproduct  of  gang  affiliation  and 
drug  trafficking,"  McIntyre  continued 
“It  is  quite  usual  that  older  drug  lieuten- 
ants use  the  youth  as  a means  to  enforce 
their  territory,  as  a means  to  protect 
their  illicit  trade.  They  know  that  young- 
sters are  immune  or  virtually  immune 
from  prosecution.” 


easy  to  conceal  and  are  designed  to  be 
fired  at  close  range.  “Officers  on  the 
streets  are  constantly  at  risk,  and  they 
never  know  what  they're  going  to  face," 
Thomas  said. 

The  products  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  beeper  industry,  according  to  Tho- 
mas A Stroup,  the  president  of  the 
Personal  Communications  Industry 
Association  "We  are  appalled  that  the 
widespread  popularity  of  pagers  would 


being  debated  or  proposed  in  severa 
other  states.  Ohio  is  considering  a seven 
day  waiting  period  for  handgun  pur 
chases.  California  is  considering  a bai 
on  large-capacity  magazine  clips.  Th< 
New  York  Assembly  recently  approved 
a ban  on  semiautomatic  assault  weap- 
ons, but  the  measure  faces  an  uncertain 
future  in  the  Senate  And  in  Virginia, 
which  recently  limited  handgun  pur- 
chases to  one  per  month.  Gov.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder  has  set  up  a task  force 
to  identify  a list  of  weapons  that  would 
be  illegal  under  a proposed  assault 
weapons  ban. 


Wayne  LaPierre,  the  NRA’s  execu- 
tive vice  president,  told  USA  Today 
that  its  poll  was  slanted.  “You  can  get 
anything  you  want  out  of  a poll.  The 
questions  were  geared  to  get  pro-gun 
control  results." 

But  Susan  Whitmore  of  Handgun 
Control  Inc  . said  that  the  Hams  survey 
“shows  we  desperately  need  to  lay  this 
cornerstone  of  a national  gun-control 
policy." 


be  e xploited  to  al  low  people  to  conceal 
weapons,”  he  said  Stroup  added  that 
•he  organization  will  work  with  au- 
thorities to  end  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  the  guns. 

Forrest  Webb,  a spokesman  for  the 
U.S  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  said  the  agency  had  previ- 
ously recovered  guns  disguised  as 
beepers  or  which  had  been  stored  in 
empty  pager  cases. 


The  public  has  its  say  on  gun  control,  as  polls 
find  broad  support  for  waiting  periods,  bans 


Pocketful  of  trouble  for  DC  police: 
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Man  & machine: 


Probation  goes  high-tech 


First-rime,  non-violent  criminals  in 
New  York  City  who  are  sentenced  to 
probation  will  soon  report  not  to  human 
supervisors  but  to  high-tech  machines 
that  util  ize  video  and  voice-recognition 
technology  to  verify  the  probationer’s 
identity. 

The  electronic-monitoring  devices, 
which  resemble  automated  teller  ma- 
chines. are  being  billed  as  one  step  in 
the  complete  overhaul  of  the  city’s 
immense  probation  system,  in  which 
about  950  officers  monitor  nearly 
60.000  cases  each  year  As  part  of  the 
restructuring  plan,  selected  probation- 
ers will  be  assigned  to  report  to  the 
device,  which  will  free  uptime  toallow 
officers  to  focus  on  high-risk  proba- 
tioners. 

Criminal  justice  officials  say  that  if 
successful,  the  changes  in  New  York 
City’s  probation  system  could  serve  as 
a model  for  other  jurisdictions,  and 
-could  help  alleviate  the  overcrowding 
in  the  nation's  prison  system,  which 
now  bulges  with  more  than  I million 
inmates  — triple  the  number  in  1980 
Nationwide,  an  estimated  2.5  million 
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criminals  are  on  probation,  which  is 
often  seen  as  a last-chance,  do-or-dic 
measure  to  prevent  those  with  minor 
criminal  convictions  from  graduating 
to  the  ranks  of  felony  offenders. 

• In  New  York  City,  correctional 
officials  are  trying  to  identify  the  most 
threatening  criminals  serving  proba- 
tionary terms,  about  15.000  of  whom 
will  be  required  to  report  twice  weekly 
for  at  least  two  hours  of  peer-group 
counseling  facilitated  by  probation 
officers.  The  increase  in  counseling 
will  replace  the  10-  or  15-minute  visits 
with  probation  officers  that  mast  crimi- 
nals make,  some  as  little  as  once  or 
twice  a year 

Less  violent  offenders  will  report  to 
the  kiosk,  which,  through  the  wonders 
of  voice-recognition  and  video  tech- 
nology, will  verify  the  identity  of  the 
probationer  The  machines,  which  will 
be  used  primarily  to  ensure  that  crimi- 
nals do  not  leave  the  city  without  proper 
authorization,  will  also  provide  infor- 
mation about  employment,  housing  and 
other  social  services 

“The  goal  is  to  put  the  great  majority 
of  our  limited  resources  behind  the  most 
high-risk,  most  violence-prone  folks, 
to  get  that  recidivism  down,"  Probation 
Commissioner  Michael  P Jacobson  told 
The  New  York  Times.  He  added  that 
about  40  percent  of  those  placed  on 
probation  commit  subsequent  crimes. 

Jacobson,  who  has  recruited  about  a 
dozen  low-level  probationers  to  aid  in  a 
lop-to-bottom  restructuring  of  the  Pro- 
bation Department,  said  the  overhaul 
will  also  involved  the  computerization 


Continued  from  Page  3 
of  a burden  on  police  to  prove  that 
relationships  between  lawyers  and 
clients  no  longer  existed. 

Paul  Schechtman,  the  counsel  to 
Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert  M. 
Morgenthau,  said  the  ruling  would  af- 
fect very  few  cases  in  New  York  City, 
but  does  “close  off  this  avenue  of  inves- 
tigation." 


of  the  agency's  47,000  active  cases, 
and  the  1 8,000  new  cases  received  from 
the  courts  each  year.  Because  of  the 
huge  volume  and  turnover  and  the  re- 
sulting paperwork,  probationers  have 
been  able  to  avoid  reporting  to  officers. 
Computerization  will  help  the  agency 
maintain  a grip  on  active  cases. 

Jacobson  said  he  expects  that  once 
the  automated  system  is  on  line  in 
Manhattan,  and  subsequently  imple- 
mented every  three  months  in  each  of 
the  city’s  four  other  boroughs,  it  could 
end  up  saving  the  city  about  $3  million 
a year  and  would  require  70  fewer 
probation  officers.  Some  of  the  savings 
could  be  used  for  raises  for  workers,  he 
added. 

But  the  overhaul’s  future  is  cur- 
rently on  tenterhooks  as  the  state  Leg- 
islature weighs  an  $ 18-million  cut  in 
statewide  probation  services.  New  York 
City’s  annual  probation  budget  of  $60 
million  would  be  reduced  by  $8  mil- 
lion, a cut  that  could  result  in  layoffs  for 
100  probation  officers.  With  reduced 
probation  resources,  judges  would  be 
more  likely  to  sentence  criminals  to 
slate  prisons,  which  currently  cost  New 
York  $1.1  billion  a year. 

“This  is  a classic  case  where  the 
pressure  to  address  short-term  political 
concerns  is  producing  a misguided 
policy  with  unintended  and  potenually 
disastrous  results,"  said  Bob  Gangi, 
executive  director  of  the  Correctional 
Association  of  New  York,  an  inde- 
pendent watchdog  group  that  has  ana- 
lyzed the  possible  effects  of  the  state 
budget  cuts. 


“If  you  have  a deal,  and  you  have  to 
call  a lawyer  to  say,  ‘We'd  like  to  send 
someone  to  tape  your  client,’  it's  not 
going  to  happen,"  Schechtman  told  The 
Associated  Press.  “If  you  don't  do  that, 
then  the  evidence  will  be  suppressed, 
and  that  means  the  suspect’s  gotten 
away  with  murder.  It  forces  all  of  us  to 
pause  and  ask  whether  this  is  a limita- 
tion we  want  for  our  state." 
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goods  and  a cot  or  pallet  will  do.  There 
should  be  no  TV  or  movies,  many 
burglary  victims  learn  to  live  without 
such  luxuries  because  they  don't  have 
insurance  or  money  for  repurchasing. 
Instead,  give  the  inmates  books  on 
sociology.  In  short,  anything  other  than 
the  bare  necessities  which  costs  the 
taxpayers  money  should  be  eliminated. 

Finally,  there  should  be  no  proba- 
tion or  parole  system.  Criminals  should 
serve  their  full  sentences  and  be  made 
responsible  for  then  own  behavior  upon 
release.  Should  they  commit  another 
crime,  their  sentence  should  be  in- 
creased by  five  years  above  that  served 
for  the  last  conviction  And  imagine  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  saved  if 
we  were  to  eliminate  all  of  the  parole 
and  probation  officers,  along  with  their 
offices,  support  staff  and  equipment. 
To  the  nine  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
such  conditions  would  constitute  “cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.”  But  to  the 
normal  citizen,  such  conditions  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a criminal's  just 
deserts. 

Someone  once  countered  my  argu- 
ment by  informing  me  dial  overcrowded 
prison  conditions  create  tension  and 
lead  to  antisocial  behavior  and  vio- 
lence. After  recovering  from  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter,  I simply  slated, 
“Better  there  than  the  city  streets." 


The  real  question  is  this:  If  the  citi- 
zens don't  wish  to  be  taxed  again  in 
order  to  build  new  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters (which  will  probably  be  at  maxi- 
mum capacity  — per  die  Supreme  Court 
— within  one  year),  and  if  they  don't 
believe  in  a prison  cap  or  a standard  for 
the  comfort,  ease  and  amusement  of 
inmates,  then  why  are  they  ignored1’ 
Was  it  the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  our  government  that  one  day, 
nine  individuals  would  reinterpret  long- 
standing constitutional  tenets  in  a 
manner  that  would  adversely  affect  an 
institution  as  crucial  as  our  nation's 
penal  system  and,  more  importantly,  to 
do  so  without  consideration  of  the  will 
of  the  people? 

Is  there  no  champion  for  the  people'.’ 
Surely  there  must  be  some  elected  offi- 
cial who  will  champion  the  cause  of  the 
citizen.  We  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  peace,  tranquility  and  safety  of  our 
city  streets,  are  insisting  that  criminals 
be  incarcerated  without  the  benefit  of 
comfort  and  ease  (for  which  we  must 
foot  the  bill),  and  for  the  full  term  of  just 
sentences  commensurate  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  and  the  criminal  ( first- 
time  offender  or  recidivist).  We  fully 
believe  that  the  best  crime-prevention 
measure  is  the  incarceration  of  crimi- 
nals 

Where  have  all  the  champions  gone? 


DIRECTOR,  CORRECTIONS  AND 
REHABILITATION  DEPARTMENT 
(EXEMPT) 

From:  $64,567  to  $103,654  Annually 
(Starting  salary  is  negotiable  based  upon  experience.) 

The  overall  responsibility  of  this  executive-level  management  position 
will  be  to  accomplish  the  departmental  mission  through  the  effective 
management  of  2,200-plus  correctional  employees  and  a $1 37-million 
annual  budget.  The  incumbent  will  also  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  planned  expansion  of  detention  facilities  in  order  to  alleviate 
inmate  population  crowding.  The  incumbent  will  be  responsible  for 
developing,  directing  and  monitoring  the  operational  policies  and 
procedures  of  multiple-site  detention  facilities  for  a large  metropolitan 
urban  area  to  ensure  compliance  with  state  statutes,  Federal  court 
orders,  and  applicable  correctional  facility  guidelines. 

Responsibilities  include  processing  of  all  persons  arrested  in  Dade 
County  for  violation  of  state  statutes  and  county/municipal  ordinances, 
and  maintaining  necessary  security,  food  service,  medical  and  sani- 
tation programs  for  pre-trial  detainees,  as  well  as  appropriate  rehabili- 
tative programs  for  sentenced  inmates  in  the  areas  of  addiction 
treatment,  education,  and  pre-release  planning. 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  criminology,  criminal  justice,  public/business  administration 
or  a related  field  is  required.  A master’s  degree  in  human  services, 
business/public  administration  or  a related  field  is  desired.  Ten  years 
of  progressively  responsible  management  experience  in  a large-scale 
correctional  organization,  with  at  least  five  years  in  an  upper  manage- 
ment position  to  include  operation  management  and/or  administra- 
tion, is  preferred.  C&R/SW. 

R6sum£s  will  not  be  processed  unless  two  copies  each  of  your 
r6sum6  and  proof  of  formal  education,  indicating  title  of  position 
for  which  you  are  applying,  are  sent  by  7/21/93,  4:00  P.M.,  to: 
Center  for  Employment  Application,  140  W.  Flagler  St.,  Suite  1 05, 
Miami,  FL  33130. 

Applicants,  including  city  employees,  must  submit  the  following  at 
the  time  of  application:  proof  of  training,  licenses  or  certification. 
Employment  requires  meeting  medical  and  physical  standards  and 
residence  in  Dade  County  within  6 months.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
veterans  and  spouses  of  veterans  when  applicable.  Those  claiming 
this  preference  must  submit  documentation  of  eligibility  for  preference 
and  complete  a Veteran's  Preference  Claim  Form  at  the  Center  for 
Employment  Application,  140  W.  Flagler  St.,  Suite  105,  Miami,  FL 
33130.  It  is  the  policy  of  Metro-Dade  County  that  hiring  decisions  will 
be  made  contingent  upon  the  results  of  a physical  exam,  including 
alcohol  and  drug  screening.  “Equal  opportunity  employer  — M/F. 
We  do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  disability.” 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

9-10.  Measuring  Law  Enforcement 
Productivity.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston. 
III.  Fee:  $225 

9-13.  Basic  Police  Motorcycle  Operation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Hobart.  Ind.  Fee:  $750. 

9-13.  Basic  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $650. 

9-13.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

9-13.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $495. 

9- 13.  Tactical  Team  Operations  IL  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee;  $700. 

10- 12.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Hunt  Valley.  Md  Fee:  $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only); 
$85  (third  day  only). 

10- 12.  Asset  Tracing  — Fraud/Flnandal 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  Detroit.  Fee: 
$575. 

11- 13.  Excellence  Through  Leadership. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  III.  Fee:  $350 

11- 13.  Police  Stakeout  & Surveillance 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando.  Fla  Fee:  $250 

12- 13.  Investigative  Auditing  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington.  Del  Fee  $350 

16-17.  Special  Event  Planning.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston.  111.  Fee  $200 

16-17.  Police  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington.  Del.  Fee:  $300 

16-17.  Premises  Survey  & Security  Plan- 
ning, Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

16-17.  Call-Taker  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Univeisity  of 


Delaware.  Houma,  La. 

16-18.  Advanced  Automated  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  JRSA  National 
Computer  Center  Washington,  D C Fee 
$360'$450 

16-18  Court  Security/Witness  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee  $540 

16-18.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  Wilmington.  Del 

16-18.  The  Changing  Face  of  Terrorism. 
Presented  by  the  U1C  Office  of  International 
Criminal  Justice  Chicago 
16-20.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicles.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $450 
16-20.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee 
$425. 

16-20.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$425 

16-20.  Reid  Training  Officers  Program. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III.  Fee:  $500 

16-20.  Advanced  Technical  Surveillance 
n.  Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $650 
16-20.  Tactical  Team  Operations  III. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $875. 

18-19.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $385. 

18-20.  Disaster  Planning.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  01  Fee  $300. 

18- 20.  The  Citizen  Review  Board.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla. 
Fee  $225. 

19- 20.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington.  Del  Fee  $340 

22-27.  North  American  Victim  Assistance 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Victim  Assistance  Roch- 


For further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. ) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Atm: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R.  3.  Box  I36Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283  (316)  792-1243  Fax. 
(316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press, 666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rtc  2.  Box  3645.  Bcnyville,  VA 
2261  L (703)  955-1128. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Progreams,  PL-01,  The 
Capitol.  Tallahassee.  FL  32399- 1050  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax.  (904)  487-1595. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669. Shelburne.  VT05482  (802)985-9123 
JRSA  National  Computer  Center,  444  N 
Capitol  St.,  Suite  44,  Washington,  DC  20001 
(202)  624-8560  Fax  (202)  624-5269 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  c/o  Lisa 
Cowan,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice.  1018 
Duke  St.,  Alexandria.  VA  223 14.  (703)  684- 
5300.  Fax:  (703)  739-5533 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309  (305) 
7765500  Fax.  (305)  7765005 

National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1757  Park  Rd  , NW,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20010.  (202)  232-6682  Fax:  (202) 
462-2255. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 

555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-401 1 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax  (414)  279-5758 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St.,  NW,  Suite  910.  Washington,  DC 
20037  (202)  4667820  Fax  (202)  466 
7826. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave . #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 

UIC  Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Dlinois-Qucago  (312) 
9965201  Fax:  (312)413-2713. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Atm;  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  573-4487 


ester.  N Y Fee:  $22S$275 

22- 28.  Certified  Security  Trainers 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute.  Winchester,  Va. 

23- 24.  Supervisory  Principles  in  Commu- 
nication Centers.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  Wilmington.  Del  Fee 
$275. 

23-24.  Tactical  Policy  Development  for 
Executive  & Command  Personnel.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee  $195 

23-25.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Portland.  Ore.  Fee:  $159  (all 
three  days);  $135  (fust  two  days  only),  $85 
(third  day  only). 

23-25.  National  Conference  on  Commu- 
nity Policing  for  Safe  Neighborhoods: 
Partnerships  for  the  21st  Century.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
Crystal  City.  Va.  Fee:  $100 

23-27.  Bloodstain  Evidence  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univeisity 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  Fee:  $575 

23-27.  Tactical  Electronic  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $650. 

23-27.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $425 


23-27.  Police  Executive  Development 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee 
$425. 

23-27.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  Fee:  $475 

23-27.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $425 

25-27.  Asset  Tracing  — FrautVFlnancial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  Orlando.  Fla. 
Fee:  $575. 

25-27.  Tactical  Team  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Ra 
Fee:  $265 

2627.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee:  $275. 

27-28.  Community-Based  Approaches  to 
Preventing  Crime  & Drug  Abuse.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Florida  Crime  Prevention 
Training  Institute.  Tallahassee,  Fla  Fee:  $35 

29-31.  Unfinished  Business:  Policing  an 
Increasingly  Diverse  America.  Presented 
by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
and  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 


Enforcement  Executives.  Chicago  Fee: 
$325/$370. 

30- Sept.  3.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  Fee  $425 

30-Sept  3.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Toronto. Ore  Fee:  $450(US). 
30-Sept.  3.  Advanced  Forensic  Animation 
of  Traffic  Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Managcnvnt 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $795 

30- Sept.  3.  Training  the  Trainer.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  Atlanta. 
Fee  $490 

31- Sept.  2 Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Wichita.  Kan  Fee  $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only); 
$85  (third  day  only). 


How  About  a Date? 

Or  several?  When  making  up 
your  calendar  of  continuing 
professional  education,  your 
search  should  start  with  the 
"Upcoming  Events"  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


This  Periodical  is  Indexed  in 

The  Criminal  Justice 
Periodical  Index 


Please  send  additional  information 

for  

Name 

Institution 


University 

Microfilms 

International 


Street. 
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